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IS COLLEGE LEADERSHIP BANKRUPT? 
RicHARD STEPHEN UHRBROCK 
This estimate of the assets and liabilities of college leadership comes from a former college 
professor who now holds a research position in a odes manufacturing organization. It ts 
the opinion of the author of this article that the colleges will regain their old-time intellectual 


and cultural leadership when attention is focused on discovering, developing, and integrating 
those qualities which make for superlative teaching. 


THE UNIVERSITY AND ITS PUBLIC RELATIONS 
CuHARLEs H. Titus 


Concern in the public relations of the university is shared by the trustees, the president, the 
administrative officers, the faculty members, and the students. Mr. Titus, of the University 
of California at Los Angeles, amply supports this opinion in this article. 


NUMBERING COLLEGE COURSES 
H. P. Rocers anp O. H. WILiiams 
The authors, both members of the faculty of Kent State College, propose here a scheme of 


course numbering for use in college catalogues which will do away with the inconsistencies 
and contradictions so common in course numbering. 


A SURVEY OF RECORDS J. B. Paut 


The Director of Research of Iowa State Teachers College summarizes here the scholastic records 
of almost a thousand students who entered State Teachers College in the fall of 1929. 


NEEDS OF SUPERIOR STUDENTS 
Mary Oaks NEEL anp C. O. MATHEws 
Mr. Mathews, professor at Ohio Wesleyan University, assisted by Miss Neel, now of the 
Denver public schools, enumerates here the differences evident in certain traits and college 


accomplishments which characterized a group of superior students who were succeeding 
academically and those of a group that were not succeeding. 
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Is College Leadership Bankrupt? 


By RICHARD STEPHEN UHRBROCK 


College Executives’ Preoccupation with Material Things Has 
Resulted in a Neglect of Intellectual Standards. 


COLLEGE has just been sold 
A« public auction. Its ad- 
ministration building, library, 
dormitories, halls of instruction, and 
campus of more than one hundred 
acres were bid in by a group of 
physicians who plan to operate a 
sanitarium for patients suffering from 
nervous and mental diseases. The 
comparatively new buildings of the 
defunct college were erected in boom 
times. No endowment had been 
accumulated. Since tuition collected 
from students never pays the full 
cost of operating a college, the 
college officials became enmeshed in 
futile attempts to collect funds to 
subsidize their institution. Unpaid 
salaries, and bills for heat, light, and 
necessary supplies finally forced the 
board of trustees to file a petition in 
bankruptcy. 
For more than a generation we 
have encouraged every elementary- 





school graduate to go to high school, 
and every high-school graduate to go 
to college. Then we had to acquire 
more lands, buildings, and equip- 
ment to take care of the increased 
enrollment. Many colleges have had 
gifts of dormitories, law schools, 
libraries, and laboratories thrust upon 
them by old graduates who wished 
to erect lasting memorials to them- 
selves. The upkeep on such buildings 
often necessitated appeals for funds. 
Growing institutions attracted more 
students. So, the process repeated 
itself. 

In 1890, the 121,942 students in 
the 594 colleges in the United States 
were taught by 13,565 faculty mem- 
bers. In 1930, there were 924,275 
students in 1,078 schools, and the 
faculty had increased to 71,722. 
Those figures represent an enormous 
growth in interest in higher educa- 
tion. The purely financial aspects 
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of the situation are even more striking. 
In 1890, the estimated annual income 
of colleges, universities, and pro- 
fessional schools was $10,801,918. In 
1930, it was $567,618,169. Total 
endowments grew from $76,680,076 
to $1,347,675,733; the value of lands, 
buildings, and equipment jumped 
from $84,873,008 to $1,862,985,370. 

The typical college administrator 
of today must devote his time to the 
financial and material aspects of the 
situation. Personnel matters, such 
as the selection, training, and con- 
tinuous adjustment of the members 
of their faculties, have been grossly 
neglected. Let us examine the status 
of the leadership displayed in the 
typical American college and consider 
the question of its adequacy in 
meeting present conditions. 


N AT least one college the intel- 

lectual level of the students is 
higher than that of the faculty. The 
students come from families of good 
economic standing, where cultural 
interests have been pursued for gen- 
erations. The college faculty, on the 
other hand, is made up largely of 
men and women of limited back- 
grounds. The students sense the dis- 
crepancy that exists between the 
narrow lives of their faculty leaders 
and the richer experiences of their 
own families and friends. Too often 
they leave the college with the feeling 
that scholarship and social inadequacy 
necessarily are related. It is a defi- 
nite responsibility of presidents and 
deans to recruit and train faculty 
men and women who are truly cul- 
tural and intellectual leaders, and who 
can win the respect of their students. 
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The deans, in at least one uni- 
versity where I have taught, have 
freed themselves from routine work 
so as to leave time for conducting 
surveys in this country and abroad, 
writing books, accepting lecture en- 
gagements at other universities, and 
serving as officers of national societies. 
Their international reputations as 
leaders have been won, for the most 
part, beyond the limits of their own 
faculties. Poor teaching existed in 
some quarters because the deans 
and the department heads never 
knew what was going on in the class- 
rooms. For all the dean or depart- 
ment heads knew, a faculty member 
could remain home for an afternoon 
and mind the baby while his wife 
went shopping, or to a tea. One 
notoriously poor teacher spent his 
best efforts in concocting mediocre 
verse, designed to be humorous. One 
professor kept abreast of modern 
radical literature, but possessed little 
recent knowledge about the subject 
he was paid to teach. One had no 
classes on Tuesdays or Thursdays 
and was difficult to find on those days. 
A woman professor seldom appeared 
without a rangy Russian wolf hound 
at her heels. The dog tracked mud 
into the corridors of the college 
buildings, and slept during the day 
in the office of her mistress. Some 
students felt a certain degree of 
hesitation about entering the room. 
On sanitary grounds alone, four- 
footed animals should be excluded 
from professors’ offices. Naturally, 
a few incompetents found shelter 
under conditions bound to develop 
when deans were striving to maintain 
international reputations. 
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There have been several cases 
on the college faculties I have known 
where the administrators recognized 
that a man was not pulling his 
weight in the boat. But because they 
felt sorry for him, or because they did 
not have the moral courage to risk 
the disapproval of the American 
Association of University Professors, 
they rationalized the situation and 
did not discharge him. There is 
a nice question of ethics involved as 
to whether any college official has 
the right to extend charity out of 
funds specifically allocated for educa- 
tional purposes. It most certainly 
is charity if he is paying a man more 
than he is worth to the institution. 


HAVE come to the opinion that 

college administrators do not have 
the right to strive too vigorously for 
recognition and honor beyond the 
colleges that they are paid to ad- 
minister. It seems to me that, if 
recognition comes to a college official, 
it should come because of his out- 
standing achievements in selecting 
and training the members of his 
faculty so they will use to the maxi- 
mum the facilities at their disposal 
for the education of their students. 
For him there can be no other 
legitimate objective. 

Deans talk at great length about 
setting up objectives and then attain- 
ing them. Few know anything about 
the care with which objectives are 
formulated in industry. Often a 
single professor, or at best a small 
group, feels little hesitancy in evolving 
a course of study or a whole cur- 
riculum, if necessary, in a month or 
two. The business corporation is 
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willing to spend thousands of dollars, 
and from a year to eighteen months, 
analyzing the work of a couple 
hundred men before installing a fore- 
man-training program. Research is 
followed by written standards that 
tell what is to be done, how it is to 
be done, and when it is to be done. 
Then periodic audits are made to in- 
sure that standards are being followed. 
Few college administrators have form- 
ulated clearly the objectives of their 
colleges and have stated them in 
specific terms. President John A. 
Randall, of the Rochester Athenaeum 
and Mechanics Institute, is a notable 
exception to this general condition. 
How many have fostered research in 
order to determine the best methods 
of attaining well-considered objec- 
tives? In how many colleges can we 
find syllabuses that tell how courses are 
to be taught, as well as what is to be 
taught? What dean has the knowl- 
edge and skill to audit the courses 
in his college in the sense that a 
chemist can go into a department 
in a factory and discover whether the 
product is up to standard? To whom 
can the beginning teacher go for 
frank analysis and criticism of his 
work? During ten years of teaching 
no department head or dean visited 
a single one of my classes, although 
campus visitors frequently were suffi- 
ciently interested to come and sit 
through a lecture or demonstration. 
Personnel research, standards, and 
control are unknown terms, so far 
as the work of most college admin- 
istrators-is concerned. In techniques 
of formulation and attainment of 
objectives, industry is far ahead of 
the typical college. 
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Leadership in human relations on 
the average college campus has been 
neglected, in proportion to the amount 
of expansion that has taken place in 
recent years. In the final analysis, 
the raison détre of the college is 
personal and not financial. It serves 
only as it develops the students 
entrusted to it. It is a mistake to 
ensconce a low-grade teacher in a 
building that is an architectural 
triumph, and to expect him to inspire 
students who sometimes are his intel- 
lectual and cultural superiors. The 
caliber of the college is not determined 
by the magnificence of its campus. 
It is determined by the quality of its 
faculty. The present drastic depres- 
sion will have a beneficial effect upon 
higher education in America if it 
brings to a halt competitive building 
programs, and forces college admin- 
istrators to consider faculty personnel 
problems that have a bearing upon 
effective teaching. 


ROFESSORS should be held re- 

sponsible for valuable equipment 
assigned to them. During a recent 
summer I had occasion to lecture in a 
classroom used during the academic 
year by a professor of agronomy. 
On the floor, in front of a specimen 
cabinet, were four microscopes having 
a total value of approximately five 
hundred dollars. They had remained 
there, unguarded, since the close of 
the spring term. A new building was 
being erected near by and workmen 
passed the open door of the classroom 
on their way to a basement lavatory. 
Their honesty, combined with a lack 
of interest in microscopes, apparently 
served as an adequate safeguard for 
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the equipment. If the professor who 
used those microscopes had been 
required to account for them before 
he left for his vacation, there would 
be no question as to their availability 
for future use. In a large institution 
such carelessness on the part of pro- 
fessors, department heads, and deans 
can add materially to the cost of 
higher education. 

A business establishment in 1932 
eliminated a central filing department 
containing 1,000 files of obsolete 
material, and thereby made an esti- 
mated saving of $50,000. Each office 
worker who needs to file data has 
been given a single file case located 
close to his desk. All material, out- 
side of contracts, specifications, and 
other classes of important records, is 
declared obsolete after a period of a 
year. Think what an amazing sight 
it would be in the average college if 
the files and closets were opened and 
if all the dead records were baled 
and sold for old paper. College 
professors have highly developed 
collecting instincts. Correspondence, 
magazines, old examination papers, 
catalogues, and memoranda occupy 
space for years. In one of my teach- 
ing posts, I inherited the small office 
of a professor who apparently never 
threw anything away. The desk was 
empty, but the book shelves and 
closets were filled with the débris of 
ten years of teaching. Being new 
and with a minimum of personal 
impedimenta, I hesitated to clean 
out the trappings of scholarship, but 
waited until my predecessor should 
see fit to remove the stuff to his new 
abode. After patiently marking time 
for eighteen months, I .asked per- 
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mission to move the material to a 
room reserved for graduate students, 
until it could be sorted. Permis- 
sion was granted, but the impression 
was conveyed that the request was 
highly presumptious. The material 
was transferred to an attic closet 
where, very likely, it still reposes, 
constituting a fire hazard that con- 
cerns no one. I have little doubt 
but that the same conditions can be 
duplicated in any college in the land. 
Such conditions and attitudes impede 
the functioning of a college. 


VERY facility should be given 
faculty members to make their 
teaching pleasant and effective. Each 
one should be provided with a private 
office, even if new space has to be 
partitioned off. All necessary files 
and other essential aids should be 
made available. Each office should 
reflect the taste and individuality of 
its occupant. It would be a great 
mistake to strive for uniformity in 
this regard. The determining ques- 
tion should be, “What do you need 
to make your teaching effective?” 
Quiet, order, and cleanliness should be 
the characteristics of these workrooms. 
Strange as it may seem, not one 
college professor in ten has a com- 
plete syllabus covering the details of 
courses he is paid to give. In most 
cases, he has a textbook, which may 
be different each year, and a few 
notes. Some maintain well-organized 
folders with clippings and notes that 
are consulted before class meetings. 
Such men, however, are the excep- 
tions. A college administrator should 
expect faculty members to be busy 
on college work—teaching, preparing 
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lecture and demonstration material, 
revising syllabuses, and the like—from 
eight in the morning until five in the 
afternoon. A full business day of 
eight hours is not too much to 
expect. Men who are hired for full- 
time teaching should not be per- 
mitted to operate bookstores, fox 
farms, cafeterias, test-supply houses, 
insurance or automobile agencies, and 
the like, for personal profit. Initia- 
tive and enterprise are commendable, 
but no professor can do full-time 
teaching and manage a private busi- 
ness at the same time. 

Each teacher should be required 
to prepare, in detail, a syllabus for 
each course he is paid to give. There 
should be an outline for each class 
meeting, which tells what is to be 
taught, and how the material is to be 
presented. Adequate references, by 
chapter and page, should be cited. 
The professor should make sure that 
such references are on the library 
shelves, and he should list the call 
numbers for the use of his students, 
and as an aid to the librarian. The 
constant improvement of the sylla- 
buses should be a major duty of each 
teacher. Department heads should 
supervise this work carefully, and 
should observe classroom instruction 
so as to suggest improvements. Be- 
fore a new course is offered a syllabus 
should be prepared. This should be 
reviewed by the man’s own depart- 
ment and by related departments. 
A professor of education, for example, 
who plans to include a discussion of 
the learning process in his course 
might well profit from a conference 
with the professors of biology, mathe- 
matics, and psychology. Each could 
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contribute pertinent viewpoints from 
his own special field. The final result, 
I am sure, would be more interesting 
and instructive classroom sessions. 


OLLEGE professors ordinarily 
work less than two hundred 
days per year, and their annual 
salaries compare favorably with those 
of men of similar ability in more 
active occupations. The system, by 
the very nature of its isolation from 
competitive enterprise, protects an 
undue number of weaklings who 
never actually work more than four 
hours per day. The fault lies pri- 
marily with the administrators who 
fail to demand steady, effective work 
from their subordinates, and with 
presidents who curry the favor of 
their faculties by pretending that 
college teachers are grossly under- 
paid. Such a philosophy encourages 
men to give less than their best efforts. 
Let us examine the salary situation. 
In a recent study, Viva Boothe, of the 
Bureau of Business Research, Ohio 
State University, has reported the 
average salaries of teachers and ad- 
ministrators in twenty-seven uni- 
versities and colleges during the 
academic year 1931-32: 


. Average 
Ti tle Sal ary 

ES ia cua snioceaw Doeeewien ania sie $14,144 
MBE cree oda baiec Neaeanais Stes 322 
NS aa 5.5 Satire ie Siwigisvencioss 45505 
Associate professors................. 35379 
Assistant professors..............066. 2,800 
SR er eee 2,005! 


The budgets of 802 faculty members 
were examined as part of a cost of 
living study. Supplementary incomes 


1Boothe, Viva. Salaries and the Cost of Living in 
Twenty-seven State Universities and Colleges, 1913- 
1932. Columbus, Ohio: Ohio State University, 
1932. Table XXXIV, insert opposite p. 66. 
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were earned by 78.6 per cent of those 
reporting.? 

The amount of supplementary earnings 
for the group ranged from $20 reported 
by an instructor to $14,000 reported by 
a dean, and the average amount for the 
group reporting supplementary income 
was $977. 

the average expenditure for the entire 
group was a little over $3,000. 

The average difference between total 
expenditures and total university salary 
varied with rank. Deans and directors 
had an average surplus of $719; full 
professors, of $116; associate professors, of 
$20; and assistant professors, of $124. 
Instructors, however, had an average 
deficit of $68. In every rank, except 
that of dean or director, expenditures 
practically absorbed the entire amount 
of salary. 


It would be erroneous to draw 
sweeping conclusions from these data. 
It would be grossly unfair to the 
great body of devoted teachers in 
many schools who are doing splendid 
jobs on smaller salaries. But the 
data for the twenty-seven colleges 
and universities studied emphasize 
the fact that not all teachers are 
grossly underpaid. The salaries of 
$4,500 and above, paid to professors, 
deans, and presidents compare favor- 
ably with those earned by executives 
in industry. It is at the door of that 
group of college administrators that 
we must place the responsibility for 
the caliber of our college teachers, for 
the use that they make of their time, 
and for the quality of the teaching 
which they do. 


20p. cit., p. 96. 
80p. cit., pp. 152, 155. 
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I believe that every aid should 
be given to a man to make his work 
effective, while, at the same time, 
every effort should be made to stimu- 
late him to give forth the best that is 
in him. The drudgery and the me- 
chanics of teaching should be reduced 
to a minimum, leaving to the pro- 
fessor only those aspects of the 
preparation and teaching that no 
one else could do so well. He should 
prepare objective-examination ques- 
tions for use in connection with his 
courses. Clerks and paid students 
for the scoring of papers should be 
made available wherever possible. 
At least once a term it would be 
valuable for each professor, and cer- 
tainly for the students, to prepare 
and present an illustrated lecture 
on the outstanding achievements of 
the leaders in his field. This kind of 
co-ordination is easily effected, but 
is now sadly neglected because it is 
not planned and insisted upon, even 
when equipment is available. 

A few men on every faculty are 
interested in research, and are capable 
of making contributions in their 
chosen fields. Research that will con- 
tribute to their effectiveness as class- 
room teachers should receive much 
encouragement. The tendencies of 
those who accept salaries primarily 
for teaching, and then dissipate their 
energies in investigations remote from 
the needs of the college, should be 
halted. Pure research is needed, but 
it should be financed from special 
funds designated for that purpose. 
The issue here is clearly one of admin- 
istration and intelligent supervision. 

A college administrator should de- 
velop a system of control statistics 
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that reveals the unit costs of edu- 


cating students. He should be a 
specialist in methods of evaluating 
the functioning of a college. The 
techniques developed in recent college 
surveys should be familiar to him, 
and he should adapt the procedures 
to meet his own needs. His records 
should be so modern and complete 
that an independent survey of his 
institution would reveal essentially 
the same facts. It is a glaring 
indication of incompetence on the 
part of a dean or president if a survey 
of his college reveals conditions that 
hitherto were unknown to him. He 
should know the weak spots in his 
organization and should be working 
actively to correct them. 


T IS a healthy thing for a man to 

know that his work is to be 
observed, and that personal effective- 
ness is to be rated periodically. The 
dean and at least two department 
heads should observe and rate each 
teacher, in his classroom, at least 
once each term. Some teachers gaze 
out of the window while lecturing, 
or speak so low that their voices are 
inaudible beyond the middle of the 
room. Others write so poorly on the 
blackboards that their efforts have 
little meaning. A few are sarcastic 
and vent their ill-temper on the 
questioning students. A_ professor 
with a tic, lecturing on abnormal 
psychology, is a pathological exhibit, 
rather than an inspiration to his stu- 
dents. These periodic ratings should 
be discussed in private conference 
with the teacher who is rated. Defi- 
nite plans for improvement should be 
developed and agreed upon. This 
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plan is now in use in some of the 
corporations having well-planned per- 
sonnel departments. It is an effective 
device and focusses attention upon 
factors that cause discontent and 
irritation in the work situation. 

There is no valid reason why college 
teachers should not be judged and 
rated by their students. Scales for 
that purpose have been developed by 
H. H. Remmers, of Purdue Uni- 
versity, and A. R. Root, of Hamline 
University. W. R. Wilson, of the 
University of Washington, has devised 
a ‘‘system of securing valid appraisals 
of members of a university faculty.” 
A few progressive teachers at Ohio 
State University have encouraged 
students to use an “opinion form” to 
record “suggestions that will improve 
their methods of teaching.” Surely, 
it is good technique to discover the 
effect of a service upon the customer! 
If a statistically significant proportion 
of students attending a man’s classes 
agrees that he is a good or poor 
teacher, his department head or dean 
should be cognizant of that fact. 
Such a plan does not reduce the 
authority or prestige of college offi- 
cials. It merely gives them addi- 
tional pertinent facts upon which to 
base their judgments. 

A personnel audit of the faculty 
would not be out of order. A college 
administrator should know the details 
of the training and experience of each 
of his men, so as to deal intelligently 
with their individual problems. He 
should have a record of their pro- 
motions, salary increases, and degrees. 
As a matter of self-protection he 
should ask to see the diplomas, cer- 
tificates, and other academic cre- 
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dentials claimed by his staff members. 
It is scarcely believable, but it is 
true, that cases have been known 
where distinctions have been claimed 
that never were conferred. 

Fourteen years ago, when I was 
a teaching fellow in psychology at 
Carnegie Institute of Technology, 
W. W. Charters held a seminar in 
Methods of College Teaching. Young 
instructors came to him with their 
problems and found help. We inter- 
viewed and observed a group of 
superior teachers and found out how 
they learned to know their students 
so they could call them by name; 
how time was apportioned to material; 
methods of daily preparation; meth- 
ods of handling discussions; methods 
of stimulating thinking; how to secure 
interest; methods of testing and mark- 
ing; how to secure consistent work; 
how to make an assignment; and a 
host of other things. Few deans are 
fortunate enough to have a man of 
Mr. Charters’ rare skill to conduct 
such a seminar. A dean should 
induce department heads to give 
attention to the problems of teaching 
their men how to teach. Weekly and 
monthly activities reports and semi- 
annual ratings of professors should 
reveal those who are most able. 
Their interest in the project could be 
solicited, and young teachers could 
be asked to observe their methods and 
follow their suggestions. Gradually 
a dean could organize a helpful 
seminar designed to improve the 
teaching skill of his men. This is 
sorely needed because undoubtedly 
some of the worst, as well as the best, 
examples of teaching are to be found 
on the college level. 
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VEN though a college may have 
its director of personnel, the 
members of the faculty still should 
be responsible for a considerable 
amount of personal advising and 
counseling of students. A teacher, 
deserving of the name, gives of his 
time and thought in countless ways 
that spin the gossamer threads of 
friendship which make it easy for the 
student to come voluntarily to the 
older man when the need arises. 
The desire to serve in this way 
cannot be created by command. It 
should come as a by-product of care- 
ful selection and training of teachers 
who are working in a situation that 
emphasizes scholarship and culture. 
Perhaps a dean’s success should be 
measured in terms of the oppor- 
tunities he makes available for the 
natural formation of such contacts. 
The innovations which I have sug- 
gested will strike the academician 
as radical and revolutionary. We 
must remember that the university 
is a mediaeval institution that prides 
itself upon its preoccupation with the 
search for ultimate truth. True, it 
has modernized its system of accounts, 
so that its officials have discovered 
the meaning of debits and credits, 
but it has resisted the introduction 
of up-to-date personnel methods in 
the name of “academic freedom.” 
Figuratively speaking, each professor 
stands in the center of a charmed 
circle, holding a bill of rights in his 
hand. He is supposed to be com- 
petent to organize his activities effi- 
ciently, and to be able to evaluate 
the results. No other class of wo-kers, 
employed by a corporation for the 
express purpose of delivering stated 
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services, succeeds so well in resisting 
suggestion and change. 

The evolution of a certain type of 
faculty member, too frequently found 
in college teaching posts, has been 
described by Forest Roy Moulton, 
formerly of the University of Chicago. 
Everyone familiar with college and 
university personnel will recognize 
the truth of the picture. 


After teaching a few years in a small 
town and acquiring a promising start 
toward a large family, Mr. A. Dubbe 
decided to attend the summer session 
of the University solely for the purpose 
of possibly increasing his meager salary. 
During the first quarter the work for 
which he registered was entirely over his 
head, but he could not afford to be 
discouraged. Small monetary contribu- 
tions by his wife’s parents enabled him 
to remain in the University throughout 
the year. He got through the next 
summer by tutoring University High 
School students who had failed to pass 
their examinations. Fortunately, as it 
ultimately turned out, he failed to get 
a job at the close of the second summer. 
There was an unexpected rush of students 
at the beginning of the autumn quarter, 
and he was given $150 to teach a fresh- 
man course. Since he was conservative 
and no serious complaints were made of 
his work, he was continued as an 
instructor throughout the year. Then 
he became ambitious and decided to 
work for the Ph.D. degree. Since his 
services were needed to teach classes 
at $150 per course per quarter, his 
ambitions were only mildly discouraged. 
The second year he took on much 
drudgery for the head of his department; 
the next summer he was given two classes 
and was called “Professor” by students 
from the South. He had become almost 
a fixture in the department. Now, since 
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it is not good form to have on the staff 
a man who does not have a higher 
degree, this faithful servant of his depart- 
ment was permitted to fulfill the formal 
requirements for his Ph.D. degree. 

Dr. Dubbe steadily became a man of 
more and more importance, for he 
regularly attended faculty meetings and 
always supported the Administration. 
He was an active member of committees 
on scholarship, improvement in teaching, 
and the curriculum, and he was an out- 
spoken and upstanding advocate of 
research. In the eyes of the Administra- 
tion he was asound man. When another 
university raided his department and 
took away a man of higher rank, he 
naturally inherited the position. Eventu- 
ally he became a full professor and 
occupied an inch in Who’s Who. 


F A college administrator tried to 

put into effect some of the ideas 
I have just put down on paper, he 
would find himself in the exact center 
of a merry little hell of his own 
making. There would be some who 
would be unhappy in an organization 
where changes in habits of thought 
and action were insisted upon. Others 
would be temperamentally incapable 
of relinquishing their stellar rdles and 
undertaking team work. A few would 
be incompetent and means would 
have to be found to replace them. 
All of this would cause what the 
business world calls “labor turnover.” 
That term, however, is anathema to 
a profession where men are “invited” 
or “called” to new posts, and where 
an incompetent or obstructionist is sel- 
dom “fired,” but is given a year’s 
leave of absence, with the tacit 
understanding that he will discover 
a vacant chair in another institution. 
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Then his resignation is accepted 
with regret. The Chinese may have 
invented “face saving,” but college 
officials certainly have made full 
use of it. 

The labor turnover incidental to 
the introduction of such plans would 
give the college administrator the 
opportunity to invite new men to 
the campus for interview. I most 
certainly would not interview and 
hire a man in a hotel room five- 
hundred miles away from the college 
and run the risk that he would be 
disappointed later because he felt 
that I had misrepresented the situa- 
tion or had failed to describe it 
accurately. In every case, men being 
considered for appointment would be 
invited to the college where they 
would be interviewed by the dean and 
by every department head in the 
college under the dean’s direction. 
This is in accord with the best 
practice in filling executive positions 
in industry. The candidate would be 
rated carefully on a specially pre- 
pared interview blank. The dean 
and the department heads would 
meet and discuss the applicant’s 
qualifications. Of course, the usual 
written evidence of fitness would be 
considered. In addition to this care- 
ful interviewing, the applicant would 
be asked to give a demonstration 
of his ability to conduct a class in his 
field of specialization. The dean, 
department heads, and students would 
observe his teaching and rate his per- 
formance. Only those who demon- 
strated that they actually could teach 
would be employed. The scholarly 
bore would have to look elsewhere for 
a position. The problem would be, 
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as President Clothier, of Rutgers 
University, has expressed it, to dis- 
cover “‘great teachers who combine 
with high academic standards that 
rare ability to bring life and inspira- 
tion into the classroom; who combine 
with their work a love of young people 
and something of the spirit of the 
crusaders.” 


HE plans that I have developed 

would apply to the direction of 
the activities of the majority of col- 
lege professors. The existence of that 
unusual genius, the “born teacher,” 
must be recognized, however. Every 
college faculty of any size has its 
scholar who lives for his art, or his 
science, alone. He is an anachronism 
who would have been supremely 
happy in the cloisters and library of a 
mediaeval monastery. Occasionally, 
a student gets a glimpse of true 
scholarship from one of these men. 
Then, like Saul on the road to 
Damascus, he is blinded by a great 
light. Thenceforth, he is a changed 
man set apart from the traffic of the 
world. It matters little what such 
scholars teach. They embody an 
ideal that too often is ignored in our 
institutions of higher learning. In- 
stead of attempting to make them 
conform to an educational pattern, a 
college administrator should consider 
it a sacred trust to see that profane 
hands do not disturb their work. 

It is an axiom that good teachers 
write few books. They give lec- 
tures, and conduct class discussions 
in masterly fashion. A permanent 
record should be made of their 
organization of their subject-matter. 
A college administrator should try 
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to find the necessary funds to make 
a full-time stenographer or stenotypist 
available for a full year for the 
exclusive use of the best teacher on 
his staff. Such an assistant would 
help in the preparation of notes and 
would attend classes in order to 
make a complete record of each 
lecture. These would be transcribed, 
and every assistance would be given 
to the professor to organize his 
material into book form. I would 
rotate this secretarial service, so 
that such aid would be available to 
each outstanding teacher at least 
once in five years. It would be a 
small recognition of the work of the 
most important members of the staff. 
It is the squeaking wheel that gets 
the grease. Too often these good 
teachers function so smoothly and 
quietly that little attention is given 
to them. Faculty members should 
not be encouraged to write more 
than one book in five years, however. 
Few men can organize their material 
at a faster rate without seriously 
neglecting their teaching. 

The college is a self-perpetuating 
system. The bright student, who 
shuns the noise and clamor “out in 
the world,” is attracted by the life of 
the scholarly recluses he sees about 
him. They recognize a kindred spirit, 
and provide fellowships and other 
assistance, so that he can be pre- 
pared to teach. So the system is 
continued and extended. Depart- 
ment heads and deans emerge from 
the ranks of professors who are 
recruited in this manner. Knowing 
no other life, and unfamiliar with 
even the rudimentary concepts of 
business management, they muddle 
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along in a fashion that would speedily 
bankrupt any business on earth that 
was not heavily subsidized. Gifts 
and endowments make up deficits and 
thus enable the educational machinery 
to keep turning even when wasteful 
and inefficient methods are rampant. 

The attempt on the part of college 
executives to find enduring values in 
material things has led toward bank- 
ruptcy. Some colleges are on the 
auction block because their admin- 
istrators have forgotten their true 
function—the education of the stu- 
dents who come to them. Insolvency 
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has overtaken certain institutions 
that have ventured too far in the 
direction of increased enrollment, new 
buildings, and endowment drives. 
The problems now are to conserve the 
winnings of the past and to focus 
the attention of college executives 
on the task of finding, developing, and 
integrating those qualities that make 
for superlative teaching. When that 
program is followed the colleges will 
regain their old-time positions of 
intellectual and cultural leadership, 
and will discharge their obligations to 
the students who attend them. 

[Vol. VI, No. 1] 
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divisions: personnel, faculty and stu- 
dents; public relations; operations; 
and supplies. Its activities or objec- 
tives fall into three groups: public 
service, instruction, and research. 
The consideration of the university 
and its public relations is thought to 
be timely since this is the neglected 
division in many institutions of higher 
learning. The other divisions are 
more or less definitely administered by 
such officials as deans of faculties, 
deans of men and women, deans of 
colleges, and comptrollers or business 
managers, and by such committees as 
scholarship, faculty welfare, courses, 
schedules, and research. But few 
colleges have a dean or a committee 
on public relations or its equivalent. 
Immediately upon considering this 
problem four more or less distinct 
groups emerge as definite elements in 
what is termed the “public,” and five 
groups are clear-cut, but in some cases 
overlapping, sections of a university. 
Let us glance at the elements making 
up the “public” before analyzing the 


university and its relations. 








government officials, a third; and the 
general population or citizenry, a 
fourth. Each of these groups has 
points of view concerning the policies, 
activities, and programs of the uni- 
versity. Concerning some problems 
all four groups are in agreement, 
while with others there may be little 
or no understanding between even 
such groups as alumni and parents. 
One group may be interested in 
economy while another insists upon 
having better football teams. A third 
would have the university support 
every reform movement, while a 
fourth group may not care so long as 
the institution does not disturb the 
status quo. Tax-reduction associa- 
tions in California and elsewhere tend 
to think of the problems of the uni- 
versity in terms of reductions in 
cost—the means and consequences 
are of little importance; but the 
pressure affects the public relations 
of universities. In contrast, the Car- 
negie report indicates that some 
institutions of higher learning stress 
the athletic side of university life 
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more than others.!_ Pressure by ath- 
letically inclined alumni creates other 
problems of public relations. Peace 
organizations and war resisters’ leagues 
would turn the colleges into propa- 
gandic enterprises by establishing de- 
partments of peace therein, while 
others prosecute and set up intolerant 
agencies, and both together make of 
the university a battlefield instead of 
a center for the intellectual develop- 
ment of man. Business, religious, 
and social institutions continually are 
bringing pressure to bear upon the 
university to do or not to do certain 
things, to be tolerant or intolerant, 
and to be liberal or reactionary. 

With all these demands, the uni- 
versity should maintain the public- 
servant attitude, take cognizance of 
the diverse interests of the public, 
and yet carry on its developing 
program of educating the youth to be 
ready to meet successfully the prob- 
lems of tomorrow. To make the 
problem even more complicated an 
institution of higher learning does not 
face these and the other problems as 
a single unit, but rather as a living, 
vital, complex collection of individ- 
uals, grouped into five related, yet 
separate sections. 


HE first of these sections to be 

considered is the governing body, 
called a board of overseers in some 
institutions and a board of trustees or 
a board of regents in others. With 
state institutions this body is respon- 
sible directly to the government; with 
privately endowed ones to a legal 
document or grant; and with religious 


14merican College Athletics. New York: Carne- 
gie Foundation for Advancement of Teaching, 1929. 
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institutions to a religious body. In 
any case the governing body is 
indirectly responsible to the public 
which stands back of government, 
law, and institution. On the other 
hand, these governing boards control 
the establishment and continuance 
of policies and programs of the 
institution they administer. They 
select and support the active head of 
the institution, they determine from 
time to time the allocation of funds, 
and they confirm the hiring of the 
personnel of the institution. The 
reports of the American Association 
of University Professors indicate that 
occasionally a governing board over- 
steps the bounds of custom by using 
its power to promote the ideas or 
interests of some member or clique. 
However, the number of such reports 
each year in contrast with the number 
of colleges gives perspective to the 
percentage of flagrant cases. 

The public sometimes misunder- 
stands the action of a governing 
board. This is due frequently to 
the inability of the board to explain 
clearly the reasons for the given 
action or for the adoption of a certain 
policy. At other times, this lack of 
understanding may be due to the 
feeling on the part of the board that 
it would be inadvisable to explain in 
detail the reasons for a given program 
of action. Compulsory physical ex- 
aminations and other health measures 
as well as certain academic require- 
ments, such as successfully passing 
courses in algebra, in citizenship, or in 
English composition, and the taking 
of so many units or semesters of 
physical education, military training, 
or foreign language, are cases in 
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point. In any case, the relations 
between the university and a section 
of the public occasionally become 
strained, and this situation eventually 
may lead to serious complications 
unless the board takes the initiative 
in making clear to the public that the 
governing board of the institution is 
vitally interested in the public and its 
welfare. Possibly a first maxim for 
governing boards of institutions of 
higher learning is that they must at 
all times have the confidence and the 
trust of the public. 


NOTHER problem facing these 
boards is that of adequately pro- 
tecting their faculties ani research 
workers from intolerant sections of 
the public who would destroy mem- 
bers of university faculties who dare 
to wander from the beaten paths of 
orthodox learning. Many of the 
scientific discoveries of the past cen- 
tury have been made by members of 
college faculties, and it is to be 
hoped that in future decades more 
such discoveries will be made by 
them; however, some of these findings 
upset or modify firmly established 
institutions or customs and traditions. 
Some months ago a certain patriotic 
organization set out to have four 
members of a faculty dismissed be- 
cause they were supposed to be 
unorthodox. It was primarily the 
governing board that stood between 
the faculty and the intolerant section 
of the community. On other occa- 
sions, it may be one radical group 
attacking a faculty member because 
he is supposed to be propagandizing 
for another radical organization. And 
who is to protect the scientist if the 
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governing board joins the rabble and 
demands an execution or a recanta- 
tion? An important part of the 
public-relations function of governing 
boards is that of helping the public 
understand the work of the faculty 
and the uses of academic freedom. 
Governing boards also have the 
public-relations function of educating 
the public concerning the activities 
and accomplishments of the faculty. 
In the abstract, the public feels that 
university faculties are worth while 
from the standpoint of contributing 
to the welfare of the social order, but 
how infrequently does even a portion 
of the public know in a concrete way 
that a professor of chemistry, Haber 
of the University of Berlin, converted 
atmospheric nitrogen into nitrates 
and explosives, or that Pasteur in 
saving the wine industry of France 
gave to the world the germ theory 
of disease. Notre Dame University 
is noted not only for its football, 
but also, and more especially, for 
its Department of Chemistry, which 
started the investigation which led 
to the synthesis of the best artificial 
rubber yet found. The synthesis is 
being developed by one of the big 
industrial companies. Such boards 
might establish a twofold program 
to aid in educating the public and to 
protect the university from unin- 
formed groups who would seriously 
curtail the financial resources of insti- 
tutions of higher learning. First, 
special recognition might be given to 
the ten per cent of the faculty who 
made outstanding contributions to 
the advancement of knowledge during 
the year. Second, special publicity 
campaigns might be developed by 
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which the public would be informed 
concerning the detailed work of the 
faculty and become acquainted with 
the men who make the scientific con- 
tributions. Governing bodies might 
well bring their sales campaigns down 
from the clouds, from the abstract, to 
where men and women live, to the 
concrete. 

The active head of the college or of 
the university, generally called the 
president, is another representative 
of the university who participates in 
its public relations. Of the other sec- 
tions, he is closest to the governing 
body and is generally the one to speak 
for them concerning programs and 
policies. He speaks not only for the 
board, but for himself and for the 
other sections of the university. He 
is the head of the institution, and his 
name is frequently a significant part 
of a general reference to the uni- 
versity. President Eliot’s name is 
commonly associated with Harvard, 
and the same is true of Angell of 
Michigan, Butler of Columbia, Harper 
of Chicago, and Jordan of Stanford. 
On the president rests the respon- 
sibility of making and keeping friends 
for the university, and of directing 
the policies within the institution so 
that a maximum amount of friendly 
interest will be developed and main- 
tained among the various sections of 
the public. 

Before having his institution ex- 
pand its public service a president 
might make a careful survey to dis- 
cover the areas and institutions served 
by his faculty and the regions and 
organizations not so served. He 
might ascertain also which members 
of his faculty are actively serving and 
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in what capacities, and what others 
would like to serve directly and thus 
aid in the building of cordial relations 
with the public. 

Furthermore, the day may come 
when a college president, not inter- 
ested in shorter hours and less work, 
but concerned with having his faculty 
offer a richer service, is going to 
challenge his public by having one 
institution adopt a four-one-one-one 
work week for the faculty—four days 
for teaching and: study, one day 
definitely set aside for public service, 
one day for research, and one for 
recreation and rest. Some such pro- 
gram as this will do much to eliminate 
the unwarranted opposition to institu- 
tions of higher learning now develop- 
ing in many parts of our country. 


HE other administrative officers 

of universities and colleges occupy 
the third position or constitute the 
third representatives of the institution 
in its public relations. Vice-presi- 
dents, deans, and business executives 
are prominent officials in this section. 
Being close to their leader, the 
president, and but two steps removed 
from the governing board, they are 
personally acquainted both with the 
chief executive of the institution 
and with the members of the govern- 
ing board; they are close to where 
policies are established, and they 
hold positions of trust and responsi- 
bility as well as of prominence. For 
many of these administrators the 
active days of research are past. 
Their teaching activities have been 
reduced to a minimum, except in so 
far as they teach the younger mem- 
bers of the faculty by example and 
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precept. Their work and their respon- 
sibility center primarily around such 
functions as administration and public 
relations. 

In this field of the public relations 
of the university, deans and other 
administrative officials occupy un- 
usual positions for they are con- 
tinually representing the institution 
in one capacity or another. Not 
only are they speaking to women’s 
clubs and luncheon groups, but they 
are frequently called upon to pre- 
side at important conferences and 
participate in the various conventions 
held within reasonable distances of 
the campus. One and all, they need 
to be diplomatically minded as they 
are either strengthening or under- 
mining the friendly relations of their 
college or university. As a group, 
the deans and other administrative 
officials are handling their problems 
of public relations quite successfully. 


HERE is an additional function 

that might be performed by 
these administrative officials which, 
if added to their other responsibilities, 
might greatly increase the effective 
development of helpful public rela- 
tions. In many respects, these admin- 
istrative officials are intermediaries 
between the governing board and the 
president, on the one hand, and 
the faculty and students, on the 
other. They are personally acquaint- 
ed with many individuals in the 
other divisions of the university or 
college. The general policies stated 
by the governing board and the 
president, to be made working and 
vital parts of the university program, 
need to be analyzed into applicable 
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sections; the terms used need to be 
defined and elaborated; and the rules 
formulated when found helpful. In 
addition, lists of exceptions might be 
made occasionally to indicate to the 
faculty, and possibly to the students, 
the limits of the area covered by the 
policies laid down by the governing 
board and the president. 

The interpretation of the rules 
concerning the use of guest speakers 
either on the campus or in the class- 
room, and the application of rules or 
thé establishment of policies to enable 
all concerned to distinguish in a 
practical manner between scientific 
or objective discussion and propa- 
gandic or subjective harangue are 
issues which can be clarified or 
clouded by the wise or unwise action 
of an administrative official. 

The absence of such activities tends 
to produce divided fronts on the part 
of the various sections of the institu- 
tion, especially when treating the 
problem of public relations. The 
faculty are three steps removed from 
the governing body while the students 
are four. Closer, and perhaps more 
harmonious, co-ordination between 
the various elements would do much 
to improve the position of the uni- 
versity in the community or state. 
This function of increasing the under- 
standing of each section concerning 
the position and the problems of the 
others might well be allocated to 
these administrative officials, many 
of whom already have the contacts 
with the other four highly developed. 

It has been suggested that there is 
no need of adding this set of activities 
to the already too highly organized 
university as it is not the business 
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of the faculty and of no concern 
to the students what the policies of 
governing boards and the guiding 
principles of a president may be. 
On the other hand, it might be noted 
that the faculty and even the students 
are meeting the public—and they will 
likely continue to do so—and there 
is the question of whether they will 
carry on their public relations intelli- 
gently and in harmony with the 
principles laid down by the governing 
board or whether they will be carried 
on in a hit-or-miss fashion depending 
upon the successful guessing or inter- 
est of the faculty and the students. 
Administering the survey suggested 
earlier in this paper and aiding in the 
extension of public-relations activities 
on the part of the faculty are two 
other problems which might be con- 
sidered by these administrative off- 
cers. The development and carrying 
through to completion of these two 
programs would do much to aid in the 
building of more adequate public 
relations as well as in maintaining 
those relations that are commensurate 
with the present problem. A few 
ways have been considered by which 
the public relations of institutions 
of higher learning may be promoted 
and expanded by the other adminis- 
trative officers of the university. 


ERHAPS the most important 

aspect of the public relations of 
the university is the diverse program 
carried on by the various members 
of the faculty—important because 
of the wide range of contacts with 
the public and because of the great 
number of opportunities for enriching 
or for damaging the reputation of 
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the institution in the eyes of the 
public. A faculty is generally thought 
of as a collection of individuals and 
seldom as a single unit. In theory, 
at least, it is composed of especially 
trained men, each with a different 
experience, a different background, 
and a different training. Each is 
looked upon, in the university, as an 
authority in a particular field. 

The first problem of importance in 
relating the faculty to the problem 
of the university and its public 
relations is the fact that, generally 
speaking, the public operates on the 
assumption that whenever a member 
of a college faculty speaks, he speaks 
authoritatively; while if the facts 
were known, all too often he is 
speaking outside his own field of 
study. This is especially true when 
speaking of problems related to poli- 
tics and government and to problems 
related to education. How many 
scientists are there who become 
shocked and indignant when some- 
one outside their field of inquiry 
dares to discuss, even casually, the 
scientists’ particular field, but who 
feel perfectly free to speak authori- 
tatively and with an air of finality 
concerning problems of government 
or the qualifications of candidates 
for this office or for that position ?? 
Is it likely to promote better public 
relations on the part of the uni- 
versity when a professor of education 
speaks dogmatically on government 
and politics, or the professor of 


*This aspect of the problem of the faculty and 
the public relations of the university is considered 
only because of its serious consequences for the 
institution of higher learning and not because there 
are members of faculties who feel that anyone can 
speak authoritatively concerning fields of knowledge 
except their own. 
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biology speaks with an air of finality 
on “The State as a Superorganism,” 
or the professor of chemistry on 
“Education and Economic Deter- 
minism,” than when the professor 
of history utters the last word on 
“The New Physics and Its Chemical 
Relationships,” or the professor of 
economics takes the affirmative posi- 
tion on “The Unquestioned Sound- 
ness of the Theory of the Inheritance 
of Acquired Characteristics,” or when 
the professor of political science 
settles the question of “The Ninety- 
fifth Chemical Element and Its Rela- 
tion to the Atomic System”? All are 
accepted by the public; a college 
professor is going to speak and that 
is sufficient; but is he likely by such 
a discussion to be helpful in the 
promotion of better public relations? 
If the political scientist knows so 
much about the ninety-fifth element, 
perhaps he had better teach chem- 
istry, as most reputable chemists 
feel that ninety-two are sufficient 
and if he does not know so much 
about chemistry, he might pick a 
subject which, at least, would be in 
his own field and would build a better 
reputation for the institution. 


HE heart of this problem lies, 

not in an attack on “academic 
freedom,” as such, but in facing the 
alternative of either having the fac- 
ulty members place some reasonable 
limitations upon their own activities 
involving public relations or of having, 
sooner or later, arbitrary limitations 
placed upon the public relations 
carried on by faculty members. If 
reasonable democratic control and 
responsibility do not succeed, dictator- 
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ships will appear in universities as 
well as in Russia or Germany. 

At this point in the consideration 
of such a delicate problem, the mean- 
ing of academic freedom might be 
advantageously considered. For a 
considerable period this term has 
been defined so as to include anything 
and everything that a college pro- 
fessor might teach or suggest. Is 
the acceptance of such a meaning 
by numerous faculty members a con- 
tributing cause for some of the 
difficulties now confronting universi- 
ties as they ask for the support of 
sections of the public? It is here 
suggested that a somewhat narrower 
or restricted definition of academic 
freedom would be extremely helpful 
in successfully solving many of the 
problems of the university and its 
public relations, and, in addition, 
would be helpful to faculty members 
themselves and to the public as well. 
Such a restricting definition follows: 
Academic freedom for a member of a 
faculty involves freedom of thought, 
of study or analysis, of discussion, 
and of presentation of problems and 
of theories lying within his special 
field of investigation and in allied 
fields in so far as his major interests 
may so require. In other words, 
freedom for the recognized authority 
when speaking in his own field. 

A helpful corollary in promoting 
better public relations would be the 
sanction or approval of what is to be 
said by the other authority when 
called upon to speak in his field. 
The underlying thesis in considering 
this problem is neither suppression of 
faculty members who would speak 
to sections of the public nor censor- 
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ship of faculty members as they 
make public appearances; it is to 
increase responsibility for what is 
said by faculty members so as to 
safeguard the institutions from acquir- 
ing the reputation that their faculty 
members are demagogues, to increase 
the prestige of college faculties in the 
eyes of the public, to educate the 
public to place higher values on 
sound thinking and responsible speak- 
ing, and to develop higher degrees of 
mutual respect among the faculties 
of institutions of higher learning. 
It is of vital importance, also, to 
have faculty members produce in- 
creased responsibility among them- 
selves rather than to have either a 
governing board establish limitations 
or a dictatorial government eliminate 
academic freedom entirely. 

Few faculty members’ reputations 
would suffer by discussing with their 
colleagues those aspects of a develop- 
ing speech which are related to their 
spheres of interest and responsibility. 
In fact, increased mutual esteem and 
closer friendships have been the direct 
results of such programs of action as 
well as increased confidence on the 
part of the one preparing to make the 
speech. On the other hand, there is 
little doubt that faculty members are 
only too glad to help a colleague who 


‘ feels that his message to the public 


will be more valuable as a result of 
receiving aid or a suggestion from a 
fellow faculty member. How relieved 
those interested in the maintenance 
of worth-while public relations would 
be to find throughout the faculties of 
colleges and universities a deepening 
interest in the problems of the uni- 
versity and its public relations and 
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especially of the varied consequences 
of relating the public to unbridled 
faculty authoritarianism. It is to be 
hoped that faculties in institutions of 
higher learning will be among the 
first consciously and systematically 
to develop and improve their public 
relations. 


HE fifth section of the college 

participating in its public rela- 
tions is composed of the students. 
To be sure, the organized student 
body with its officers and committees, 
its teams both debating and athletic, 
and its rallies and special stunts 
plays a part in developing or retarding 
friendly relations with the public; but 
the important and perhaps serious 
aspect to be considered as one analyzes 
the university and its public relations 
is the behavior of the students as 
individuals—the ambassadors of the 
college. Actions speak so much more 
loudly and forcibly than words or 
car stickers. Maturity, poise, and 
courtesy on the part of the students 
may do more to build sound friend- 
ships for the college than all the con- 
structive public-relations programs 
carried on by the other four sections 
of the institution. On the other 
hand, the discourteous driving behind 
the college sticker, the noisy “Here 
I come, get out of the road, I’m a 
college man” attitude and type of 
behavior, or the manifestation of that 
crude and almost vulgar authori- 
tarianism, answering all questions 
with finality and correcting the mis- 
takes of all associates without toler- 
ance or consideration, these when 
performed by only a relatively few 

[Continued on page 58] 
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Numbering College Courses 


By H. P. ROGERS anp O. H. WILLIAMS 





Numbers Showing Year, Character of Course, and Sequence 


intelligence is least in evidence 

where most expected. This ob- 
servation is peculiarly applicable to 
schemes for numbering college courses. 
In many cases, a so-called “number- 
ing system” displays neither rhyme 
nor reason. Too often, it is a mosaic 
of meaningless numbers, with few 
consistencies and many contradic- 
tions. Two-place numbers consort 
with three-place figures; single digits 
stare out of the page a few lines from 
combinations of letters and figures; 
and the whole lends a bizarre effect 
for the discriminating mind. 

More recently college catalogues 
have revealed a commendable trend 
toward a logical arrangement of 
course numbers. The loose hodge- 
podge of former years is giving way 
to systematic arrangement. Mean- 
ingful numbers are beginning to 
predominate, but a scheme which is 
wholly consistent, easily workable, 
and highly discriminative throughout 
still is to be devised. 

Such a numbering scheme has been 
devised and installed at Kent State 
College. Formerly a teachers’ col- 
lege, five years ago this institution 
became one of the regional state 
colleges of Ohio. Co-ordinate with 
the teachers’ college is a college of 


G inet has said that often 


arts and sciences, the two being 
closely integrated with respect to 
curriculum and teaching staff. Last 
year, after some discussion, the fac- 
ulty voted to shift from the quarter 
to the semester division of the year. 
The change gave impetus to a grow- 
ing demand for a new system of 
numbering courses. 

One of the writers designed the 
structural framework of the system, 
and departmental and administrative 
heads suggested adaptations suited 
to the conditions at Kent. The plan 
appeared in full in the 1934-35 
catalogue, and was used first in the 
fall semester of the preceding year. 

A workable scheme for numbering 
college courses must conform to 
certain well-known principles. The 
numbers must have significance for 
students and faculty; they must 
present a highly discriminative series; 
they must possess consistently the 
same meanings in all connections; 
and the series must be capable of 
expansion as the curriculum develops. 

Each number employed should indi- 
cate by its collection of digits of the 
following items regarding the course: 


The college year (freshman, sopho- 
more, junior, senior, graduate) 
in which the course is primarily 
to be taken. 
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The upper or lower division of the 
college in which the course is to 
be taken. 

The college curriculum (liberal arts, 
teachers’ college, premedical, pre- 
engineering, and others) to which 
the course pertains. 

The particular aspect of a field 
or subject treated within a 
department. 

The character or quality of the spe- 
cific course (non-credit, prepara- 
tory, orientation, general theory, 
historical, and the like) is shown. 

The position of the course in 
sequence, either in general se- 
quence or in sequence for major 
and minor is indicated. 


The number of digits required in the 
base of the series is determined 
primarily by the functions to be 
served by the scheme as a whole. 
The writers are convinced that a 
three-digit series (hundreds, tens, 
units) will serve the requisite func- 
tions of a graduate or undergraduate 
college or university curriculum. 

In a three-digit system of number- 
ing the hundreds’ digit may indicate 
the college year (freshman, 1; sopho- 
more, 2; junior, 3; senior, 4; grad- 
uate—introductory, 5 and advanced, 
6). Then the tens’ digit may be 
used to show the character of the 
course (non-credit preparation, 0; 
credit preparatory, I; regular courses, 
2 to 7; transfer courses, 8;! and honor 
courses, 9). The units’ digit from o 
to g may indicate the sequence. 

1One of the tens’ digits probably should be left 
for those courses which are given in one depart- 
ment, but which may replace a course or receive 
credit in another department or college; as for 
example, Teaching of History which may be 
counted as an education course, Mathematics of 


Finance which can be used for credit in the 
Commerce Department. 
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The preceding scheme is interpreted 
as follows: the hundreds’ digit signifies 
the year in which a course is first 
open to students; that is, courses 
numbering from 100 to Igg are pri- 
marily open to Freshmen, from 200 
to 299 to Sophomores, and so on. 
The tens’ digit denotes the type or 
character of a course and, with the 
exceptions of o, I, and probably 
8 and g, may assume different mean- 
ings which are applied by the various 
departments or colleges, as, intro- 
ductory theory, fundamental theory, 
advanced theory, applied to business, 
applied to engineering, and special, 
or may assume meanings according 
to the divisions of subject-matter in 
each department. The units’ digit 
designates the order in which courses 
may or should be selected, pre- 
requisites or desired sequences. 
Those courses which vary in a small 
degree from the standard or con- 
ventional course are provided for by 
the simple expedient of attaching 
letters to the regular course number; 
for example, courses 161A and 161B 
vary in content but slightly from 
the conventional course 161. The 
letters E for engineering, M for pre- 
medical, and L for prelaw courses 
furnish other variations. Similarly, 
if desired, the letters C for cor- 
respondence study, S for summer 
courses, A for adult-education courses 
may be appended to regular course 
numbers for further variations. 
Those institutions which, as in the 
case of Kent State College, comprise 
distinct colleges, or which desire to 
have their curriculums distinguished 
as to colleges, may use the tens’ 
digits from 2 to g to indicate these 
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NUMBERING COLLEGE COURSES 


colleges. Thus, at Kent State Col- 
lege, we use 2, 3, 4, and § in the tens’ 
place to designate courses which are 
primarily in the College of Education, 
of which 2 and 3 are for courses in the 
two year—diploma curriculums and 4 
and § are for courses in the four 
year—degree curriculum. We also re- 
serve the numbers 340 and 350 for 
the methods or teachers’ courses in 
every department. Similarly, we use 
6, 7, 8, and g in the tens’ place to 
designate courses which are primarily 
in the College of Liberal Arts, and 
these digits are employed by each 
department according to suitable 
divisions of the subject-matter of its 
courses. In the following illustra- 
tive application to the mathematics 
courses, one may notice that 61’s are 
theory courses in algebra, 62’s are 
theory in geometry, and 63’s and 64’s 
are theory courses in calculus. 


ERHAPS it will aid our think- 

ing to set up the proposed 
system in particular college depart- 
ments. Take, for example, English 
and mathematics. Let the tens’ digit 
in English signify the following for 
the College of Arts and Sciences: 
6, language courses; 7, literature other 
than English; 8, English literature; 
and g, types of literary form. 

We now list the courses in the 
Department of English in order to 
show how these digits are applied: 
(60's). — 


English language courses 


Courses 160, 161, Freshman English; 
363, Development of English Language; 
364, Modern English; 367, Advanced 
English Composition. 

Literature other than English (70’s).— 
Courses 274, Greek Mythology; 275, 
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Bible as Literature; 276, Medieval Liter- 
ature; 378, American Literature. 

English literature (80’s).—Courses 281, 
282, English Literature from the Begin- 
nings to 1660, and from 1660 to 1797, 
respectively; 381, 382, English Literature 
from 1797 to 1830, and from 1830 to the 
Present, respectively; 383, Shakespeare; 
480, English Novel to 1880; 482, Chaucer; 
483, Milton; 485, Browning. 

Types of literary form (90’s).—Courses 
290, 291, Introduction to Literature; 490, 
Contemporary Novel; 491, Short Story; 
492, Contemporary Drama; 493, Essay; 
494, Contemporary Poetry; 495, Senior 
Seminar. 


The tens’ digit in mathematics will 
indicate as follows: 6, theoretical 
courses; 7, business courses; 8, engi- 
neering courses; g, special courses. 
The courses given in the Department 
of Mathematics in the College of 
Liberal Arts and Sciences listed to 
show the course numbers are: 


Theory or pure mathematics (60’s).— 
Course 160, Plane Trigonometry; 161, 
161A, College Algebra (section 161A for 
high-school graduates inadequately pre- 
pared for college algebra, two extra 
hours required); 162, Plane Analytical 
Geometry; 263, 264, Calculus; 361, Ad- 
vanced Algebra; 461, Theory of Equa- 
tions; 462, Solid Analytical Geometry; 
463, Differential Equations. 

Business mathematics (70’s).—Courses 
170, Business Arithmetic; 271, Finance 
and Life Insurance; 272, Statistics. 

Pre-engineering mathematics (80’s).— 
Courses 183, Descriptive Geometry; 281, 
282, Elementary and Advanced Survey- 
ing, respectively; 388, Theoretical and 
Applied Mechanics. 

Special courses (g90’s).—Courses 290, 
Astronomy; 490, History of Mathematics. 


In like manner, other departments in 
the College have set up meaningful 
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divisions and have assigned significant 
course numbers within the different 
I divisions. 

a On examining the number series in 
t either of the foregoing illustrations, it 
will be readily seen that a given 
' number signifies for the course to 
which it applies: the college year in 
which the course is to be taken; the 
college curriculum (liberal arts, pre- 
engineering and the like) to which 
the course belongs; the particular 
aspect or division of the field treated 
within the department; the sequence 
of the course (units’ place); and the 
level of the college (upper, lower, 
junior, senior) in which the course is 
to be taken. 

In conclusion, it'may be said that 
the new system of course numbering, 
in its initial set-up at Kent State 
College, has proved its worth as an 
intelligible and consistent means, of 
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distinguishing between courses, cur- 
riculums, divisions, and sequences 
within the two colleges, the College 
of Liberal Arts and the College of 
Education. During the first year of 
its operation, college teachers and 
administrative officers have alike de- 
clared the scheme a workable one, 
and they believe it will prove one 
capable of indefinite expansion or 
adaptation to changing curricular 
demands. By holding in mind the 
five or six elementary principles al- 
ready enumerated, one may grasp at 
a glance or casual reference the full 
significance of a course number. 
Further, the system is readily 
adaptable to the needs and conditions 
of any department within the institu- 
tion. It presents many favorable 


aspects and benefits, which the writers 
believe are suited to almost any type 
of college or university organization. 

[Vol. VI, No. 1] 
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A Survey of Records 


By J. B. PAUL 


Relationship of Placement-Test Scores to Persistence in School and 
to Scholastic Ratings 


HE present study is based on 

the data secured from 981 

freshman students who en- 
rolled at the Iowa State Teachers 
College and took a battery of four 
placement tests, the Iowa High School 
Content Examination, the Iowa Eng- 
lish Test, the Nelson-Denny Reading 
Test, and Nelson’s High School Eng- 
lish Test, at the beginning of the fall 
term in 1929. It seeks to indicate 
what happened to those 981 students 
during the ensuing sixteen terms—to 
the close of the summer term in 1933. 
Did they graduate from some cur- 
riculum? Did they voluntarily with- 
draw from the college? Were they 
dropped for low scholarship, or are 
they yet in school? Does there seem 
to be any relationship between the 
scores made in the placement tests 
and the students’ later performance 
in college? 

At the close of the summer term in 
1933, of the 981 students, 537 (55 per 
cent) had graduated from curriculums 
of one, two, three, or four years; 337 
(34 per cent) had withdrawn from 
college and had not re-entered; 96 
(10 per cent) had been dropped for 
low scholarship, and 11 (1 per cent) 
were yet in school. In the mean- 
time, however, 117 of the students 


who had graduated from a one-, two-, 
or three-year curriculum, or had been 
dropped for low scholarship, had 
re-entered and will appear in the 
study twice. The total number of 
cases, therefore, is 1,098. 

Table I indicates the behavior of 
the 1,098 cases during each of the 
four years! subsequent to taking the 
placement tests. 

At the end of 16 terms, 52 per cent 
of the 1,098 cases had graduated; 
35 per cent had withdrawn volun- 
tarily and had not re-entered; 10 per 
cent had been dropped for low scholar- 
ship; and 3 per cent were yet in 
school. Most of the elimination, 
which took place as a result of with- 
drawals or being dropped for low 
scholarship, occurred during the first 
year; 61 per cent of those who were 
eliminated for low scholarship were 
dropped during the first year, and 
60 per cent of those who voluntarily 
withdrew did so during the first year. 

Is there any relationship between 
placement-test scores and the lengths 
of time students remain in residence? 
In order to study this problem the 
students were grouped into percent- 
age groups on the basis of their 


1The term “school year,” as used in this study, 
consists of four twelve-weeks terms. 
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placement-test scores. A student is 
considered to be in the lowest 5—per 
cent group if his scores are located at 
or below the 5-percentile point in all 
four placement tests. Similarly, a 
student is located in the other per- 
centage groups. A student making 
percentile scores of 1, 3, 5, 8 is 
located, therefore, in the lowest 10-per 
cent group but not in the lowest 
§-per cent group. 

The data in Table II indicate that 
the thirteen students who are located 
in the lowest s-per cent group 
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group. There seems to be a definite 
relationship between scores on place- 
ment tests and length of time stu- 
dents remain in residence. This may 
be partly the result, however, of a 
difference in the economic status of 
the groups. 


HE members of the lowest 5—per 
cent group earned an average of 
29.3 term-hours of credit, while those 
of the highest 5-per cent group 
earned 118.1 term-hours of credit. 


This great difference is due largely 


TABLE I 


Cottece RecorpD OF THE STUDENTS INCLUDED 1N Tu1s Stupy 




















Tora. 
1929-30 1930-31 1931-32 1932-33 
Number Per Cent 

(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) 

Graduated......... 42 334 83 112 $71 52 

Withdrew.......... 235 87 65 3 390 35 
Dropped for low 

scholarship....... 65 35 6 ° 106 10 
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remained in school an average of 2.6 
terms. The average length of attend- 
ance gradually increases as those in 
the higher percentage groups are 
included. The average for the lowest 
40-per cent group is 4.5 terms. For 
the entire group of 981 students the 
average is 5.8 terms. Those students 
located in the highest s5—per cent 
group remained in school practically 
three times as long as those in the 
lowest $—per cent group (7.7—2.6). 
Those located in the highest 40-per 
cent group remained an average of 
6.9 terms as compared with 4.5 terms 
for those in the lowest 40-per cent 


to the longer period of residence; 
however, it indicates the difference 
in the opportunity the college has to 
influence the members of these two 
percentage groups. The 180 stu- 
dents in the lowest 40-per cent group 
received an average of 60.1 term- 
hours of credit, while the 169 mem- 
bers of the highest 40-per cent group 
received an average of 103.5 term- 
hours of credit. 

A student’s regular schedule at the 
Iowa State Teachers College is 15 
term-hours of work. Beginning with 
the third term in residence, a student 
may carry up to 18 hours, providing 
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A SURVEY OF RECORDS 


his grade-point average for the two 
preceding terms is two and one-half 
times the hours of credit obtained 
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schedule. With this grade-point sys- 
tem in mind, it were well to note the 
rate at which the different percent- 


























during those terms.? If this average age groups accumulated credit. The 
TABLE II 
Certain RecorpDs oF THE LowEsT AND OF THE HicHEsT PeRcENTAGE Groups 
Percentace Groups 1n Att Four Tests 
ToTaL 
Group 
5 10 15 20* 25 40 
a) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) (8) 
Lowest Percentage Groups 
Number of students enrolled.| 13 18 39 57 83 os Hines ck... 
Average number of terms 
PES RESIS ote 2.6 3.2 3-4 3-8 41 wT aie ee eeree: 
Average term-hours of credit 
EE ere 29.3 36.2 41.3 49-4 53-3 2 ee 
Average if 15 hours had been 
earned per term.......... 390 48.0 $1.0 57.0 61.5 ee Cee ee 
Average hours of credit 
earned per term.......... 11.3 11.3 12.1 13.0 13.0 te ES ee 
Number of grade-points per 
credit-hours earned....... 1.3 33 1.4 af 1.6 a Serer 
Percentage graduated of those 
Se 8 11 18 25 31 ne eee 
Highest Percentage Groups 
Number of students enrolled. 10 25 45 58 73 169 981 
Average number of terms 
a ee is 7:7 7:9 7:9 F-4 7-4 6.9 5.8 
Average term-hours of credit 
Seer ee ae ae 118.1 fw 119.8 119.7 IIl.g9 111.2 103.5 83.5 
Average if 15 hours had been 3 
earned per term.......... 115.5 118.5 118.5 III.O III.0 103.5 87.0 
Average hours of credit 
earned per term.......... 15.3 15.2 15.2 36.5 15.0 15.0 14-4 
Number of grade-points per 
credit-hours earned....... 3-2 3-0 2.8 2.8 2.7 2.6 2.2 
Percentage graduated of those 
Ws sce ccc ct asces 60 64 73 70 7° 69 55 


























*According to Table II 57 students are located in the lowest 20 per cent (below the 20-percentile 


int) in all four place- 


ment tests. They attended school an average of 3.8 terms and earned an average of 49.4 term hours of credit. If they had earn 
credit at the rate of 15 hours per term they would have earned in the 3.8 terms a total of 57.0 term-hours of credit. They earned 
credit at the rate of 13 hours per term. They earned grade-points at the rate of 1.5 grade-points per term hour of credit. Twenty- 
five per cent of the group graduated from a one-, two-, three-, or four-year curriculum. 


is three times the hours of credit 
obtained, he may carry a 20-hour 


2A five-point marking system is in use. For 
graduation a student is required to have 1.75 times 
as many grade-points as credit-hours used for 
graduation. The following grade-point system is 
in use: 4, 4, B, 3, C, 2, D, 1, and F, o. 


members of the lowest s5-per cent 
group received an average of 11.3 
hours of credit per term. Those in 
the highest 5—per cent group received 
credit at the rate of 15.3 hours per 
term. The difference is 4 hours 
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per term. The average for the entire 
group of 981 students is 14.4 hours 
per term. The members of the 
highest s5-per cent group received 
-g hours per term more credit than 
did the average student. While some 
college students are much more 
capable of doing college work than 
others, it would appear that we 
offered them no effective inducement 
to live up to their capabilities. 


To. average number of grade- 
points earned per credit-hour by 
the members of the lowest percentage 
groups range from 1.3 to 1.7; in the 

ighest percentage groups the range 
is from 3.2 to 2.6; while the average 
for the entire group is 2.2 The 
members of the highest 40-per cent 
group received 49 per cent more 
grade-points than they needed for 
graduation. While they were able to 
accumulate excess grade-points, they 
did not accumulate credit in excess of 
15 hours per term. 

At the close of the summer term in 
1933, 55 per cent of the 981 students 
had been graduated from one-, two-, 
three-, or four-year curriculums. In 
the lowest percentage groups the 
percentages of students graduating 
ranged from 8 to 38; in the highest 
percentage groups this range was from 
60 to 73. A much larger proportion 
of those located in the highest per- 
centage groups graduated than of 
those located in the lowest percent- 
age groups. This difference becomes 
much more pronounced if only those 
enrolled in degree curriculums are 
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considered. Of the 384 students en- 


rolled in degree curriculums, 134 | 


(35 per cent) graduated. There were 
no graduates in the lowest 15—per cent 
group and only 6 (13 per cent) in the 
lowest 40-per cent group, while in the 
highest 40-per cent group there were 
36 graduates (57 per cent). If grad- 
uation from a curriculum is the 
desirable outcome of college attend- 
ance, those students who are located 
in the lowest 15—per cent group in all 
four entrance tests might well be 
advised to enroll in a one-, two-, or 
three-year curriculum rather than a 
degree curriculum. 

It would appear from this study 
that of the 981 students, who enrolled 
and took the placement tests in 1929, 
slightly more than half of them (55 
per cent) had graduated by the time 
16 terms had elapsed; slightly more 
than a third (34 per cent) had with- 
drawn from the college and had not 
re-entered; 10 per cent had been 
dropped for low scholarship; and 
3 per cent were yet in school. Stu- 
dents making the higher scores in the 
placement tests remained in school 
longer, earned credit more rapidly, 
did a better quality of work, evi- 
denced by the fact that they earned 
a greater number of grade-points, and 
graduated in greater numbers than 
those who made lower scores. In so 
far as these data are concerned, it 
would appear to be unwise for a 
person located in the lowest 10- or 
1§—per cent group to enroll with the 
intention of graduating from a degree 
curriculum. [Vol. VI, No. 1] 
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Needs of Superior Students 


By MARY OAKS NEEL anp C. O. MATHEWS 





The Understanding of the Difficulties and Perplexities of Superior 
College Students Essential to Wise Guidance 


HE major emphasis in many 
guidance programs has been 
put upon the assistance which 
they may render to the less talented 
individual. Even colleges and uni- 
versities expend far more effort in 
encouraging and counseling low and 
failing students than in inspiring 
and assisting superior ones to realiz 
their possibilities. This investigation 
was undertaken in order to determine 
some of the needs of superior stu- 
dents, for it is to them that one can 
reasonably look for intellectual leader- 
ship in the school today and in the 
world tomorrow. 
In order to secure a group of super- 
ior individuals for intensive study, 
two hundred students of Ohio Wes- 
leyan were invited to co-operate 
All of them ranked at or above the 
_75th-percentile_on the Ohio State 
University Psychological Test, and 
complete eT yin 8 were 
obtained for 118 
The measure of academic efficiency 
used in this study was the difference 
between the percentile of each indi- 
vidual on this psychological test and 
his percentile for scholarship based 
upon his point average. A positive 


difference indicates that the individ- 
ual is living up to or beyond academic 
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standards normally expected of him, 
whereas, a negative one indicates that 
he is not living up to such standards. 
The differences of efficiency thus 
calculated range from +21 to —70, 
the median being —6.7._ This median 
was arbitrarily taken as a division 
point for separating the 118 students 
into two widely different groups: those 
with differences of efficiency above 
this point are called “achievers” 
because they seem to be adequately 
using their academic capacities; those 
with differences below this median of 
efficiency are termed “‘non-achievers.”’ 
The median psychological percentile 
of the achievers is 87.6 and of the non- 
achievers 87.1. The median scholar- 
ship percentile of the achievers is 92.1 
and of the non-achievers 52.0. The 
two groups are distributed quite 
alike as to sex and class. In other 
words, here are two comparable 
groups of superior college students, 
one of which is achieving up to 
expectations based on psychologicak 
test records, and the other failing 
disastrously in this respect. The 
reasonable assumption here seems 
that if the factors in which these 
two groups differ can be isolated, 
they may show the causes of these 
differences in relative achievement. 
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The information concerning each 
individual used in this study was 
obtained from the registrar’s records, 
an information blank filled out by 
each student, Bernreuter’s Person- 
ality Inventory, and one or more 
extensive interviews during which a 
transcription of the conversations 
were made through the use of a 
dictograph by an assistant in an 
adjoining room. The more impor- 
tant findings will be summarized. 


O FAR as the ages and home 

backgrounds of the two groups 
are concerned, the differences are 
small. The achievers are slightly 
younger: their parents have had a 
ittle more schooling; they come from 
smaller families; they have exper- 
ienced less family opposition to.college 
attendance; and they have suffered 


less from homesickness. Each of 


these differences taken individually 
is statistically insignificant. Taken 
together, however, they are all in 
the direction which would indicate 
that any advantage which might 
accrue would favor the achievers. 
Whatever it is that is affecting the 
academic efficiency of these students, 
it seems to have persisted through the 


; years because similar differences are 


evident in reports of their elementary- 
and secondary-school achievements. 
These differences are in the direction 
which might be considered favorable 
toward the achievers. They have 
skipped more half-grades, failed less 
often, graduated with larger sec- 
ondary-school classes, and are carry- 
ing slightly lighter loads of academic 
work. It may be that an accumula- 
“tion of small differences, none of 
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which is highly significant, partly 
accounts for the striking differences in 
efficiency when appraised by their 
academic possibilities. 

The factors related to extra-cur- 
ricular activities will next be con- 
sidered. Forty-five achievers and 42 
non-achievers are members of social 
sororities or fraternities. The dif- 
ference here is negligible, but a 
significantly larger proportion of non- 
achievers than of achievers feel that 
their relationship to these organiza- 


tions has interfered with their happi-_ 


ness and adjustment. | The achievers 
hold membership in more honorary 
organizations, participate in more 
college activities, and believe that 
such participation has interfered less 


with their scholarship than do the | | 
—_ 


non-achievers. “ 

he important conclusion to be 
drawn from these data on activities 
is that participation in them does not 
seem to accompany low efficiency, 
but rather that those students, on 
the average, who participate most 
| freely are also working more nearly 
\up to their academic possibilities. 
There undoubtedly are many individ- 
ual exceptions to this general tend- 
ency as some of our detailed interviews 
show. The fact, however, that the 
non-achievers think that participation 
interferes more frequently than do the 
achievers is probably only an assump- 
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tion on their part based upon the | 


logic that something must interfere 
and this is a possible factor. 

At the beginning of each semester 
the students of the University are 
asked to state their intended yoca- 
tions on directory cards. Cards for 
ee . 
these students were available only 
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for the four semesters. These data. age scores for each group on all four 


show that the non-achievers have 
been slightly more consistent in their 
choices over this period. Further- 
more, more of the achievers indicated 
that they felt that their indecision 
about their vocational careers has 
prevented them fron? organizing their 
work effectively about a goal. Fewer 
of the achievers have reached definite 
decisions about their careers. Thus, 
if there were any effects of a life- 
career motive upon academic work 
growing out of definiteness and con- 
sistency of vocational decisions, it 
would seem to be favorable to_ 
non-achievers in this instance. 

The vocational choices were studied 
from the standpoint of the prepara- 
tion necessary for the intended voca- 
tion. More of the achievers are 
preparing for vocations for which 
graduate training is not necessary, 
while more of the non-achievers ar 
looking forward to vocations which 
will require special training beyond 
college work. This relationship. is 
contrary t nd_prob- 
ably indicates, among other_things, 
a need for Careful guidance to prevent 
later disappointments arising from 
discrepancies between vocational am- 
bitions and efficiency of achievement. 
The need for guidance is further 
emphasized by the fact that 65 
per cent of the achievers and 75 per 
cent of the non-achievers feel that 
they lack information concerning the 
nature and possibilities of their chosen 
vocations. 

The Bernreuter Personality Inven- 
tory is designed to measure tendencies 
toward neurosis, self-sufficiency, intro- 
version, and dominance. The aver- 








of these traits hover near the $oth-. 
percentile. The differences in these 
means are so small that they could 
easily have occurred by chance. 
From these facts it must be con- 
cluded that Bernreuter’s Inventory 
does not differentiate between these 
two groups on the basis of mean 
scores alone. 





FURTHER analysis was made 

of the responses of the members 
of each group of students to each 
item in this inventory. The number 
of “‘yes” responses which each group 
made to each item was counted, and 
this number was then divided by 59, 
giving the percentage of each group 
answering each item in the afirma- 
tive. There are 37 items which 
differentiate the achievers from the 
non-achievers to the extent that their 
differences are two or more times 
their probable errors. Of these 37 
items, 17 were marked “yes” more 
frequently by the achievers. These 
are items which reflect non-social 
tendencies, embarrassment, self-con- 
sciousness, and interest in planning 
and studying alone. These 17 items 
were checked with Freyd’s list of 54 
characteristics of introversion as eval- 
uated by Miss Heidbreder.1 Every 
one of them, with the possible excep- 
tion of two, can be classed as one of 
the symptoms of introversion. 

On the other hand, only a half- 
dozen or so of the 20 items marked 
“yes” more frequently by the non- 
achievers compare favorably with 


'Heidbreder, E. “Introversion and _ Extro- 
version in Men and Women,” Journal of Abnormal 
and Social Psychology, XX1 ai uly-September, 1926), 
PP- 120-34. 
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: introvertive characteristics in Freyd’s 
a list. Rather, the response of “yes” 
i to these items reflects interest in and 
a desire for friendships; tendencies to 
complain, to argue, and bluff; and 
less self-consciousness and embarrass- 
ment. These personality differences 
seem evident also from a detailed 
study of the extensive interview 
records compiled for each of these 
individuals. 


~- 


t TTENTION will next be given 
to certain academic, social, and 
personal problems of these two groups 
of students. Data concerning these 
problems were obtained from stu- 
dents’ statements about them. For 
: this reason, care must be taken not to 
assume that these answers neces- 
sarily represent the facts. They do 
probably represent true opinions, 
however, and these opinions may 





Pi be just as valid differentiating factors 
between the two groups as the facts 
L themselves. 

BS The difference between the opinions 


of achievers and non-achievers regard- 
ing the efficiency of their study 
methods proved to be one of the 
most statistically significant ones in 
this investigation. Seventy _per cent 
of the non-achievers indicate that 
their study methods are inefficient 
and that this has affected their 
achievement. Only 42 per cent of 
the achievers are of this opinion 
about their own study procedures. 
The statistical chances here are 100 
to 1 that this is a true difference. 
The non-achievers indicate more 
frequently than the achievers that 
they are disturbed by distracting 
conditions in their places of study, 
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and more of them are unable to hold 
to a regular schedule of study hours. 
They more frequently find participa- 
tion in class discussions difficult, and 
more frequently fail to see much value 
in many academic subjects. 

Although more of the non-achievers 
find it easy to make friends with 
members of the opposite sex, they 
more frequently consider these friend- 
ships interfering factors in scholar- 
ship. More of them testify that 
they have experienced poor health, 
various conflicts about the meaning 
and value of life and religion, and a 
feeling of disinterest on the part of 
their instructors. There seems to be 
no difference between the two groups 
concerned. 

Each student was asked to rate 
himself on a ten-point scale to show 
the amount of general happiness 
attached to his college career. The 
difference between the means is small 
but favorable to the achievers. The 
correlation between the happiness 
ratings and measures of efficiency is 
37 = .05. Several recent investiga- 
tions? have shown that happiness is 
one of the best single indicators of 
adequate adjustments. On this basis, 
non-achieving students seem less satis- 
fied with their college adjustments, 
and the responses of the two groups 
on the items related to personal 
problems seem to show this same 
tendency. 

This study has shown that achiev- 


2Watson, G. “Happiness among College Stu- 
dents of Education,” Journal of Educational 
Psychology, XX1 (February, 1930), pp. 79-100. 

Sailer, R.C. Happiness Self-Estimates of Young 
Men. New York: Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, 1931. x +116 pp. (Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, Contributions to Education, No. 467) 
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ers and non-achievers among students 
of superior ability seem to differ in 
respect to the factors listed in Table I. 

It will be seen that, with only few 
exceptions, each factor which might 
interfere with academic scholarship is 
more indicative of the non-achiever’s 
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may indicate attempts to assign 
causes rather than the true facts. 
These opinions in themselves, how- 
ever, may be differentiating factors. 
It seems entirely unwise to assume 
that these students can take care 
of themselves and make adequate 


TABLE I 
Tue Respects In WHICH THE Two Groups oF SUPERIOR STUDENTS DIFFER 








The Achievers 


The Non-Achievers 





Skipped more grades in early schooling 

Failed in school less often 

Graduated with slightly larger secondary- 
school classes 

Carry lighter academic schedules 

Participate in more extra-curriculum 
activities 

Hold more elective offices 

Are members of more honorary societies 

Are more introverted 

Are more non-social 

Are more easily embarrassed 

Are more self-conscious 

Are more interested in planning and 
studying alone 

Are more able to hold to regular study 
schedule 

Are more frequently considered to be 
indifferent to members of opposite sex 

Can stick to tiresome tasks for a longer 
time 

Attach a higher degree of happiness to 
their college careers 








Are more certain about vocational choices 

Are more extroverted 

Are more individualistic 

Have experienced homesickness more 
frequently 

Make friends more quickly 

Are more often in a state of excitement 

More often feel miserable 

Experience extreme changes of mood 
more frequently 

Show more tendencies to complain, argue, 
and bluff 

More frequently feel that their study 
habits are inefficient 

More often experience conflicts about the 
meaning of life and religion 

More frequently fail to see values in their 
academic studies 

More frequently feel that instructors have 
little personal interest in them 





reactions. This trend may be the 
result, to some extent, of rationaliza- 
tion. It is doubtful whether even 
superior college students are adept at 
analyzing their own difficulties. Al- 
though the students were given no 
hint of the nature of this study, most 
of them had a fair idea of their 
academic standing, and their responses 


adjustments, merely because they 
possess the high intellectual gifts 
measured by a psychological examina- 
tion. The superior student as well 
as his less gifted comrades is often 
in a state of bewilderment when he 
breaks home ties and is rapidly 
introduced to the many new features 
of college life. The demands for self- 
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direction are sudden, and it is foolish 
for instructors to complain when 
their students seem to be unable to 
study efficiently and use their time 
profitably. These immaturities are 
excellent reasons for desiring to attend 
college. The desires, even the de- 
mands, for self-esteem and popularity 
are natural tendencies, and _ these 
are highly emphasized by the col- 
lege environment which stresses fra- 
ternities and sororities, numberless 
campus activities, and dates, as well 
as scholarship. 

The rapid change of points of view 
in a college environment often brings 
disturbances where gradual changes 
would be adequately met. In mat- 
ters of religious belief and moral 
ideas these changes are often ex- 
tremely confusing. The emotional 
and personality problems which arise 
as a result of these factors should 
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be as much a college responsibility as 
the more formal academic matters. 

/ An adequate system of guidance 
should be established at every institu- 
tion. This should be a much broader 
program than that involved in main- 
taining a freshman week and a system 
of academic and vocational advisers, 
as important as these are. A system 
which will provide for efficient, sym- 
pathetic counseling on the most per- 
sonal of matters is absolutely essential 
if the college or university is to accept 
as a primary objective the develop- 
ment of a well-balanced individual, 
socially and emotionally as well as 
academically. It is certain that these 


requirements are as essential for the 
complete adjustment of gifted stu- 
dents as it is for others if they are to 
develop to a high degree their natural 
abilities which give them a right to be 





ene leaders. 
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Curriculum Emphasis 


By FREDERICK L. WHITNEY 


Differentiation between Undergraduate and Graduate Courses 


HEN differences in cur- 
riculum emphasis are sought 
in any institution of higher 


education which has definite vocation- 
al objectives, four levels of student 
development will be represented by 
courses for junior-college students 
alone, for senior-college students alone, 
for mixed groups of senior-college and 
graduate students, and for graduate 
students alone. The aims of courses 
at these four stages of progress, no 
doubt, should be different; but the 
line of demarcation between junior- 
and senior-college courses is more real 
than between courses on senior-college 
and graduate levels. 

The objective of courses designed 
for the Freshmen and Sophomores 
of a teachers’ college should be to 
enhance the background of informa- 
tion, skill, and appreciation resulting 
from previous experience, to deepen 
each student’s appreciation of the 
possibilities of teaching as a vocation, 
and to quicken the ability to select 
major interests more intelligently. 
The courses for Juniors and Seniors 
should be largely professional, and 
the purposes should consider not only 
general education but the future 
successful participation in the pre- 
vailing public-school activities. In 
courses to which both senior-college 





and graduate students are admitted, 
the aim should be to round out both 
the cultural and the professional 
education of the student, with increas- 
ing attention to the application and 
interpretation of research findings and 
methods, as basic to professional skill, 
knowledge, and appreciation. 

When the graduate school is 
reached, the conscious aim should 
be to develop a workable understand- 
ing of the method of reflective 
thinking in both scientific and philo- 
sophic areas of experience, to acquaint 
the student with the research findings 
available in his field, and to make 
practical applications of them to 
develop ability to do independent 
research, and to prepare definitely 
for the more important professional 
opportunities logically following the 
attainment of the higher degrees. 

Courses in the junior college should 
deal specifically with fields and levels 
of information, skill, and apprecia- 
tion needed in life activities and 
prerequisite to senior-college and grad- 
uate work; but the main emphasis 
shov!d be on general cultural educa- 
tior. These courses in the teachers’ 
colicge should orient the beginning 
student among the simpler problems 
of education and in pertinent subject- 
matter fields, as well as in the major 
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areas of life experience, such as 
keeping well, home and family rela- 
tions, citizenship obligations, use of 
leisure, and the like. The content 
of these courses should be char- 
acterized by such criteria as general 
appreciations, the common essentials 
in knowledges and skills, applications 
and illustrations of generalizations, 
directed observation of laboratory- 
school teaching, and both specific 
and comprehensive examinations. 

In the senior college, course work 
should deal first of all with advanced 
sequences in specific fields. Much 
more extensive reading and labora- 
tory work should be expected than in 
the junior college. Work should be 
organized in terms of significant 
meanings, facility in using these 
meanings, and the emotional reactions 
which the individual makes to any 
situation. There should be more 
observation of instruction, practical 
application of professional skills in 
student teaching, and the acquisition 
of technical skills necessary for profes- 
sional work, including woodworking, 
art, physical education, and music. 

The specific vocational content of 
senior-college courses should provide, 
in an integrated fashion, for such 
aspects of professionalization as: 

The aims of teaching the subject 

The history of the teaching of the 
subject 

Knowledge of available materials 
for teaching, such as supplies, 
equipment, collateral readings, 
and the like. 

The principles of selecting and 
evaluating textbooks, and sup- 
plementary materials, such as 
maps, references, laboratory ma- 
terials, and the like 
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The development of methods of 
teaching the subject, including 
specific difficulties in presenting 
materials 

Curriculum reconstruction and the 
preparation of new units of 
material 

The psychology of the subject, in- 
cluding learning difficulties and ad- 
justment to individual differences. 

Preparation and use of new-type 
examinations and the interpreta- 
tion of standardized tests 

The outstanding. experimentation 
in the field, including significant 
innovations 


In work for mixed groups of senior- 
college and graduate students, the 
content of the cultural courses should 
include advanced offerings leading 
still more definitely toward the fur- 
ther enhancement of backgrounds of 
knowledge, ability, and appreciations, 
which will make possible independent 
professional activity. Here should be 
found a group of general offerings for 
students who have not profited by 
orientation courses in the junior col- 
lege, or for those wishing more 
advanced offerings of this nature. 

The content of the professionalized 
courses should emphasize, as noted in 
the previous section, the interpreta- 
tion and practical implications of 
research. This will necessitate an 
adequate control of statistical tech- 
niques useful in scientific thinking. 

In the graduate school, the courses 
should deal with the more advanced 
problems in education. Research ma- 
terial should be the characteristic 
distinction of their content. There 
should be much analysis and evalua- 
tion of creditable investigations, the 
appraisal of current educational theo- 
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CURRICULUM EMPHASIS 


ries and practices, and the setting up 
and carrying through to completion 
of individual and group inquiries. 

Desirable content in graduate 
courses should embody activities re- 
quiring reflective thinking, evaluation, 
and research, such as independent 
attack on individually conceived prob- 
lems; individual or group research 
projects; reports of original material 
requiring interpretation beyond classi- 
fication and discussion of data; reports 
presenting original data; annotated 
bibliographies in special fields, critic- 
ally evaluated; critical reviews of 
outstanding research reports; organi- 
zation of curriculum units; creative 
production in the student’s special 
field; and supervision of teaching in 
the college laboratory schools. 


N A statement of criteria, it is 

impossible to separate completely 
items of course content from con- 
siderations of method. So far as 
seems to be possible, however, the 
activity of the instructor alone is 
dealt with in this section, in contrast 
to student activity already char- 
acterized, always from the point of 
view that the basic function of the 
teacher is to occasion student learning. 

On the junior-college level, teaching 
method should consist more often of 
the analysis and formulation of under- 
standings or meanings through class 
discussion. The technique of individ- 
ual question and answer should be 
often employed, involving the details 
of the content of a textbook read, but 
pertinent discussion and the exchange 
of experience should be sought even 
early in the freshman year. Students 
should not be expected, however, to 
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reveal the abilities found on the upper 
division or the graduate level. 

Great attention should be paid to 
the development of the technique of 
making assignments. Provision for 
supervised study should be made. 
Often many class hours should be 
given over to this. The aim should 
be to get adequate control of the tools 
of learning: to know how to use the 
library efficiently; to use the English 
language correctly, as oral and written 
expression and in all reading skills; 
and to be accurate in needed arith- 
metical computation. Further, there 
should be an attempt to develop the 
ability to generalize, or draw con- 
clusions; to instill the questioning 
attitude; to develop initiative and 
independence of thought and expres- 
sion; and to develop an understanding 
of structural principle, as it functions 
in the expression of aesthetic qualities. 

Methods should consider size of 
class group and the general objectives 
of each course. Of the two aims, 
comprehension and retention of sub- 
ject-matter and the acquisition of 
subtler, more general values, such as 
the ability to generalize, the instill- 
ing of desirable attitudes, or the 
attainment of appreciation, the latter 
has been found to be related more 
closely to size of class in college 
instruction. Specifically, method in 
the junior college should include as- 
signments for all required activities 
specifically made and in smaller units 
than in the senior college; judicious 
oral readings and interpretation by 
the instructor for purposes of illustra- 
tion and appreciation; much teaching 
of how to read and study; frequent 
class reviews; and the attainment of 
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the actual learning of information 
and skills to proper levels of recall 
and retention to fit determined needs. 

In the senior-college courses for 
Juniors and Seniors alone, the impor- 
tant aim is practice and application 
in such items of professionalization 
as are listed in the discussion of 
content, and the method of teaching 
should lend itself to this aim. Much 
attention should be given to the 
observation technique, both before 
and after student teaching. 

In courses for both senior-college 
and graduate students the teaching 
emphasis should be on critical inter- 
pretation of areas of experience under 
the stimulation of the instructor, 
but most attention should be put on 
independent attack and summary on 
the part of the individual student. 
Distinctive differences in teaching 
method from techniques used on 
lower levels of student advancement 
should include increasing emphasis 
on the findings of research; emphasis 
on a wider and more integrated 
general knowledge of subject-matter; 
a gradual transition from the specific- 
ally assigned task of the junior college 
to more independent work; the num- 
ber of class sessions often limited to 
give the student more time for 
individual analysis and evaluation 
of problems assigned; and assign- 
ments in increasingly large units. 

In the graduate school, teaching 
method should aim to realize much 
more independent, reflective thinking 
on the part of the student than is 
possible on the senior-college level. 
Prescription of work required of the 
student should be in terms of worthy 
individual and group projects, inde- 
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pendently conceived if possible. The 
seminar situation may maintain in 
group meetings. Class attendance 
should depend upon actual needs. 
The college instructor is the fellow 
student with the richest background 
of preparation and professional ex- 
perience, consequently with the most 
to contribute. 

Teaching method on this highest 
level may be characterized in such 
terms as stimulation of independent 
reflective thought in investigation 
and experiment; requirement of more 
intensive work on the student’s own 
resources than on the lower levels; 
attack on co-operative research pro- 
jects; summarizing and interpretative 
lectures; free but pertinent group 
discussion; reporting by groups or 
individuals of research projects com- 
pleted or in progress; the use of the 
seminar situation and techniques, and 
individual conferences more often 
than group instruction. 

In fact, the specific aim should 
be to stimulate independent stu- 
dent reflective thinking, including 
the recognition and careful definition 
of a problem; the tentative acceptance 
of a hypothetical solution; the collec- 
tion and classification of data as evi- 
dence in evaluation of this hypothesis; 
and the reporting of reasoned con- 
clusions. This does not mean that 
learning should not be in terms of 
reflective thought at every stage of 
development in both the lower and 
the higher schools. It means that 
in the graduate school should be 
found most complete student initia- 
tive and independence in this activity 
and that it should result in most 
worth-while outcomes. _[Vol. VI, No. 1} 
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be met except by a comprehensive survey 
of his characteristics based on the most 
scientific devices available. . . . The ad- 
vantages of greater self-confidence, better 
integrated training programs, and less 
waste of energy and money on inap- 
propriate courses might all be secured 
for students in any program of adult 
education by providing a well-organized 
occupational clinic. . . . Vocational fit- 
ness is not a simple matter that can be 
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The results have been encouraging. 
About forty new courses not hereto- 
fore listed in the catalogue are chosen 
annually by Juniors and Seniors 
in accordance with their interests. 
Sixty-one per cent of the students 
desire an increase in the proportion 
of tutorial instruction. The plan has 
stimulated interest, developed initia- 
tive, and taken care of individual 
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differences in the ability of students. 
A better relationship between faculty 
and students has been developed. 
There have been fewer failures; the 
average marks are higher. An in- 
creased facility of expression has come 
to many able students, who, because 
of shyness, would have remained 
inarticulate in a classroom course. 


Students’ Marks 


Sometimes one hears the opinion 
expressed by men students that men 
assign higher marks to women in 
their classes than they do to men, 
and similar judgments changing the 
sex of the students are made by 
women students regarding women 
teachers. Lawrence Yates, assistant 
professor of English, University of 
Kentucky, finds in three consecutive 
years that “the question of sex has 
apparently played little or no part 
in [the] scholarship grades in freshman 
English,” for both men and women 
teachers of Freshman have “con- 
sistently graded students as might be 
expected by one studying the stu- 
dents’ tested abilities, about which 
the teachers were uninformed.” This 
study is reported in the Kentucky 
Personnel Bulletin for May. 


Studies with Science Students’ 


The October issue of Science Educa- 
tion contains “Some Findings from 
Studies in the Field of College 
Biology” by R. W. Tyler who has 
been assisting the Departments of 
Botany and Zodlogy of the Ohio 
State University in studying means 

1Reported by F. P. Frutchey. 
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for improving the effectiveness of in- 
struction in their elementary courses. 

The development of examinations 
to measure the variety of objectives 
of teaching has made it possible to 
evaluate teaching procedures in light 
of the expected outcomes of these 


TABLE I? 


Means oF Test Scores IN BOTANY 401 FOR 
FiFTy-THREE Pairs oF STUDENTS 























. Non- 
Int 2 
Type of Test | one mea gan on 

(1) (2) (3) 
Second test.......... 67.0 63.0 
co 64.4 62.2 
Final examination... . 129.4 121.3 
Total of all tests..... 260.8 246.5 

TABLE II? 


Means oF Test Scores 1n ZooLocy 401 MADE By 
ParreD STUDENTS 


























' : tina ee, 
Type of Test eo sag Interview . caceaieer 
— Section Sections 
(1) (2) (3) (4) 
Information 
145 pairs.. 77-97 73-36 4-61 = .53 
Scientific 
Method 
Iss pairs....| 24.43 20.95 3-48 = .42 
procedures. Each of the major types 


of objectives represent a different 
kind of behavior on the part of 
students: recalling information is a 
different kind of behavior from using 
information in solving problems. The 
examinations are designed to collect 
evidence regarding the degree to 


2Tyler, R. W., and others. Service Studies in 
Higher Education. Columbus, Ohio: Ohio State 
University, 1932. p.113. (Bureau of Educational 
Research Monograph, No. 15) 

8Tyler, op. cit., adapted a Tables IV and V, 
pp. 114 and 116. 
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which each of the important ob- 
jectives of teaching has been reached 
by the students. 

One problem was to evaluate the 
effectiveness of making provision for 
personal contacts between instructor 
and student. Each instructor of the 
elementary courses taught one section 
of students for whom interviews were 
provided and two sections for whom 
no interviews were provided. After 
validating control factors and pairing 
students on these factors, differences 
in the achievement of the students 
were in favor of the interviewed 
sections. Table I shows the results 
in Botany 401, and Table II sum- 
marizes the results in Zodlogy 401. 

The difference between the total 
achievement of the students in the 
interviewed sections of Botany 401 
and those in the non-interviewed 
sections was 14.3 points, which is too 
great to be attributed only to sam- 
pling errors since the probable error 
of this difference is only 1.8 points. 
When the difference was compared 
with the distribution of letter marks 
for the Autumn Quarter, the differ- 
ence is as much as .6 of the difference 
between a mark of C and a mark of B. 

The difference between the achieve- 
ment of the students in interviewed 
sections of Zodlogy 401 in the infor- 
mational objectives and the achieve- 
ment of students in non-interviewed 
sections was 4.61 + .53. This differ- 
ence is likewise too great to be 
attributed only to errors in sampling 
and is half of the difference between 
a mark of C and a mark of B. The 
difference between the achievement 
of the students in interview sec- 
tions of Zodlogy 401 in the scien- 
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tific-method objectives was 3.48 + .42 
points greater than the achievement 
of the students in non-interviewed 
sections. The probable error of the 
difference again indicates that the 
difference is too great to be attributed 
only to errors of sampling. It is also 
half of the difference between a mark 
of C and a mark of B. 

A second problem was the evalua- 
tion of the effectiveness of a remedial 
laboratory provided by the Depart- 
ment of Zodlogy designed to help 


TABLE III‘ 


Mean Scores ON INFORMATIONAL AND SCIENTIFIC- 
MetHop Parts OF THE Tests MADE BY 
Stupents Wuo Have Hap RemepDIAL 
INSTRUCTION AND BY STUDENTS WITH- 
out REMEDIAL INSTRUCTION 

















INFORMATION Scrextiric Metuop 
(42 Pairs) (44 Pairs) 
. No : No 
Remedial - » | Remedial . 
Remedial Remedial 
Help Help Help Help 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) 
First test....| 39.06 | 41.32 4-12 5.26 
Second test..} 17.71 13-33 1.14 
Final exami- 
nation..... 14.54 9-64 15.01 12.22 
Total....... 17.31 | 64.29 | 21.47 | 18.62 

















students in overcoming their diffi- 
culties in reaching the objectives of 
the elementary zodlogy courses. Stu- 
dents were paired on the control 
factors which were found to be 
sufficiently accurate for the purpose. 
One set of controls was necessary for 
the informational objectives and a 
different set for the scientific-method 
objectives. The results are given in 
Table III. 

In Zodlogy 401 the total achieve- 
ment of the students who received 


‘Tyler, op. cit., p. 120. 
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remedial help was 7.02 + .81 points 
higher on the informational objectives 
and 2.85 + .54 points higher on the 
scientific-method objectives than were 
the students who did not receive 
remedial help. In each case the 
difference was too great to be attrib- 
uted only to sampling of errors. 

The permanence of learning was a 
third problem which was brought up 
for evaluation. The results have 
been presented in an earlier issue of 
the JourNAL or Hicuer Epucatton.5 
Specific information was more quickly 
forgotten than more general informa- 
tion. Instead of losing in their ability 
to interpret new experiments, the 
students improved, but in the applica- 
tion of principles they remained about 
the same. These are important data 
to be considered in the organization 
of college courses. This report illus- 
trates the developing of a continuous 
program for evaluating definite efforts 
for improving instruction. 


Grammar in the High 
Schools® 


An answer to the question, What 
is the present status of English 
grammar as a study subject in Ameri- 
can high schools? was attempted 
in a Doctor’s thesis presented to 
the Catholic University of America.’ 
After a detailed summary of the 
history of grammar from the time of 
Protagoras to the present time, the 

5Tyler, R. W. “Permanence of Learning,” 


Journat or Hicuer Epvucartion, IV (April, 1933), 
PP. 203-204. 

Gruen, Ferdinand Bernard. English Grammar 
in American High Schools since 1900. Washington, 
D. C.: Catholic University of America, 1934. 292 pp. 

"Reported by Nancy Mason, Ohio State Uni- 
versity. 
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author concludes that the term “gram- 
mar” has a “variety of connotations 
and it should be discarded altogether 
or at least studiously avoided in all 
discussions of present-day questions 
of language study.” If, however, the 
term is to be retained for school 
use, the author recommends that a 
committee representing various edu- 
cational organizations and institutions 
should agree on a definition of “Eng- 
lish grammar” before attempting 
to establish a uniform grammatical 
nomenclature, or that they find some 
serviceable substitute. 

A survey of pertinent literature 
revealed the fact that of 58 educa- 
tional writers since 1900, 85 per cent 
approve the teaching of English gram- 
mar in the high school, § per cent ap- 
prove with conditions, 3 per cent report 
favorably, and 3 per cent disapprove. 

Makers of state and local courses 
of study, in the last two or three 
decades, have been practically unani- 
mous in prescribing the study of 
grammar for the high school. One 
hundred replies received from a ques- 
tionnaire sent to heads of private 
schools and academies were unani- 
mous in the opinion that English 
grammar should be taught in high 
school. 

Investigation of the content of the 
high-school grammar course revealed 
the following facts: Of 58 educators 
whose opinions were canvassed, 66 
per cent favored functional grammar, 
22 per cent favored formal gram- 
mar, and 7 per cent were uncertain. 
Five per cent favored neither one side 
nor the other; their opinions con- 


cerned either the historical or the © 
linguistic aspect of the study. Func- © 
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tional grammar was also favored by 
almost three-fourths of the educa- 
tional organizations whose reports 
were studied. 

Analysis of sixty-five grammar text- 
books published since 1900 for high- 
school use showed the following 
results: Grammar, as distinguished 
from the other phases of English 
language study, occupies over fifty 
per cent of the total page space; this 
represents a decrease of thirty per 
cent in grammar space compared with 
that of five textbooks used before 
1900. There is a slight increase in 
the number of pages given to com- 
position and rhetoric. 

The majority of state and local 
courses are functional in their gram- 
mar offerings. Only 11 out of 146 
show a preponderance of, or a direct 
preferance for, formal elements; a 
number offer mixed materials. Pri- 
vate schools are pretty evenly di- 
vided in their preferences, as regards 
the three varieties of grammar— 
functional, formal, and mixed. The 
author states, “a 100 per cent tunc- 
tional grammar, constructed on a 
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rigidly scientific basis and unequivo- 
cally vowed to a dual language 
standard, conversational and literary, 
is ‘a consummation devoutly to be 
wished’ ” (page 248). 

Seventeen educational values com- 
monly attributed to the study of 
grammar are treated under the fol- 
lowing denominations: disciplinary, 
intellectual, logical, diagnostic-correct- 
ive, normative-prophylactic, critical, 
artistic, constructive, conventional, 
dynamic, interpretative, cultural, tech- 
nical, propaedeutic, economical, puris- 
tic, and ethical. These values, stoutly 
defended by some, are almost in 
every instance as vigorously attacked 
byothers. Educational writers, gram- 
marians, and educational organiza- 
tions are hopelessly divided in their 
estimates of the worth of grammar 
study in high school. The framers of 
study courses have a somewhat clearer 
comprehension of the ideals and aims 
to be attained. The majority seem 
definitely committed to the pursuit 
of correctness or “decency” of ex- 
pression as an aim in the study of 
high-school grammar. 
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Tue Board of Christian Education 
of the Presbyterian Church announces 
that 36 of its 53 colleges have re- 
ported increases in enrollment at the 
beginning of the present academic 
year. Eight of these have recorded the 
largest enrollments in their histories. 


Unpercrapvates of Vassar College 
who passed the required horseman- 
ship tests are this year permitted to 
substitute fox hunting for gymnasium 
work during the autumn term. Such 
a substitute is made possible because 
of the co-operation of the Rombout 


Hunt of Poughkeepsie. 


Tue eleventh annual Wesleyan Uni- 
versity undergraduate parley held 
early in December was this year con- 
cerned with the problem of “ Political 
Philosophies.” Thirteen representa- 
tives of individualistic democracy, 
socialism, communism, fascism, and 
the New Deal spoke to members of 
the conference. 


By a recent vote of the faculty of 
the University of Redlands com- 
pulsory attendance of students at 
classes, as well as the cut system, 
has been abolished. Attendance be- 
comes an individual matter between 
the student and his instructor. 


Tue student load at Swarthmore 
College has this year been cut from 
five to four courses in an attempt to 
give students time for a wider range 


of interests and to develop excellence 
within the subjects taken. 


A srupent advisory board has been 
appointed at the newly organized 
College of Liberal Arts for Women, 
at the University of Pennsylvania. 
It is hoped that the organization will 
foster closer co-operation between 
the students and faculty. Members 
of all classes are represented on the 
board. Regular meetings will be 
held with the dean of the college to 
discuss curriculum problems, the con- 
duct of students’ activities, the stu- 
dent-personnel program, and general 
administration. 


Tae establishment of a two-year 
vocational course at the Stockbridge 
School of Agriculture has just been 
announced by Massachusetts State 
College. The only entrance require- 
ments are graduation from the eighth 
grade and a minimum age of seven- 
teen. Students will spend six months 
in intensive training at the college, 
and then during the following six 
months they will be placed in some 
commercial or private agricultural 
enterprise for practical training. The 
concluding eight months will be spent 
at the school to complete the course. 


Ina joint memorandum from James 
L. McConaughy, president of Wes- 
leyan University, and Edward C. 
Schneider, of the Department of 
Biology, Jewish underclassmen who 
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are preparing for medicine were ad- 
vised to consider the desirability of 
such a professional choice. The mem- 
orandum pointed out that Jews num- 
ber only about 5 per cent of the total 
American population, that 17 per 
cent of the Freshmen in the medical 
schools of the country are Jews, and 
that 50 per cent of the applicants for 
admission to the medical schools last 
year were of Jewish ancestry. The 
memorandum further pointed out 
that the difference between 17 and 50 
per cent means that a large number 
of Jewish students with medical 
ambitions cannot hope for admission 
to medical schools. 


Tue University of Chicago in the 
middle of November adopted as 
its new official song “Flag of the 
Maroons,” written in 1904 by Donald 
Richberg, the NRA co-ordinator, 
while he was a student at the 
University. 


Tue Board of Trustees of Cornell 
University has authorized the estab- 
lishment in the near future of a 
special group of courses in regional 
planning. A grant from the Carnegie 
Corporation of New York will finance 
the project through a period of three 
years. This Cornell development fol- 
lows similar curriculums established 
at Harvard and the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology. 


A suRVEY, by the United States 
Office of Education, of 531 out- 
standing colleges and universities in 
the fall of 1933, indicated that 16,298 
students were placed as_ teachers 
and 5,692 were placed in other 
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positions by 315 college employ- 
ment offices. The canvass also re- 
ported that last year 30,757 students 
borrowed $3,418,000 in 531 colleges 
and that about twenty-five thousand 
men and twelve thousand women 
were allowed to defer their tuition 
payments. This year about thirty- 
three thousand students will receive 
some $6,000,000 in scholarships and 
a smaller group will receive nearly 
$1,000,000 in graduate fellowships. 
The institutions reported enrolled 
over four hundred thousand men and 
women. 


The Institute of International Edu- 
cation has recently published a new 
edition of its pamphlet Opportunities 
for Graduate Study Abroad Open to 
American Students. Copies may be 
secured by writing the Institute at 
2 West Forty-fifth Street, New York. 


A uatr of the 10-per cent salary cut 
made in the 1933-34 budget of 
Stanford University of the faculty 
salaries of $1,000 a year or over has 
been restored by action of the Board 
of Trustees. 


‘Tae twenty-first annual meeting of 
the Association of American Colleges 
will be held at the Atlanta Biltmore 
Hotel, Atlanta, Georgia, January 17 
and 18,1935. Simultaneously the de- 
nominational-college associations and 
the Council of Church Boards of 
Education will meet in the same city. 


A curricutum and administrative 
reorganization in the School of the 
Liberal Arts at the Pennsylvania 
State College is now under way. It 
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is hoped that it will bring about the 
reduction of arbitrary lines between 
related subjects by the establish- 
ment of departments within divisions 
and by freeing instructors from rou- 
tine administrative work through its 
centralization in departmental offices. 
The three subject-matter groups to 
be established are fine arts, foreign 
languages, and social studies. 


Ar tee annual meeting of the 
American Association of University 
Professors, held at Chicago during 
the Thanksgiving recess, DePauw 
University was dropped from the 
American Association University Pro- 
fessors’ list of eligible institutions. 
The decision was based on the dis- 
missal of Ralph W. Hufferd in 
August, 1933. 

Considerable time was given to 
discussing the situation of Louisiana 
State University where Senator Huey 
P. Long has dominated the University 
for some months. No action, how- 
ever, was taken. 


Ix connection with the reconstruc- 
tion of its curriculum, the administra- 
tion of Washington Square College of 
New York University has petitioned 
the assistance of several hundred 
alumni. It sought their responses 
to a series of questions concerning 
the college curriculum. A majority 
of the 714 alumni responding advo- 
cated greater emphasis on the social 
sciences and on training that would 
be more useful in the everyday 
problems of life. The alumni were 
apparently not so much interested 
in vocational training in the college 
as in additional training which would 
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be more useful in living rather than 
in making a living. 


A survey by the United Press has 
demonstrated an appreciable increase 
in attendance at football games dur- 
ing the season of 1934. At the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh the increase was 
from 127,000 to 190,000; at Minne- 
sota from 120,000 to 172,000; at Ohio 
State University from 130,000 to 
179,000; at Stanford from 138,000 
to 165,000; and at. Duke from 75,000 
to 91,000. A few institutions showed 
decreases, Princeton dropping from 
II$,000 to 110,000, and Fordham 
from 155,000 to 120,000. 


Tae Student-Faculty Association of 
Princeton University, which is now 
entering its fifth year, has set a goal 
of $11,600 for its community chest 
drive. The Association is governed 
by a board of 25 graduates and 15 
faculty members and administrative 
officers. Although the organization 
is usually concerned with off-campus 
welfare work, it has during the past 
two years assisted needy Princeton 
students by issuing loans without 
interest. A loan library of textbooks 
for the use of students who registered 
with the Student Employment Bureau 
has also been established by the 
Association. 


‘Tue. student-control plan at Dart- 
mouth, inaugurated on October 15, 
which virtually handed all disciplinary 
control to the students, met its first 
real test late in November during the 
annual autumn house parties. Each 
of the six dormitories has a committee 
of six to make special rules, prevent 
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disturbances, and to confer with the 
dean on problem cases. During the 
week-end of the house parties not a 
disturbance was reported to the local 
police, and not a single case was 
brought before the court. The plan 
will probably eventually also cover 
fraternities, and its further progress 
will be determined as other social 
events at Dartmouth come upon the 
schedule. 


A weexty laboratory class is being 
offered by the Engineering Depart- 
ment of Swarthmore College to mem- 
bers of the Swarthmore faculty, their 
wives, and their friends. The group 
is organized to learn the use of simple 
tools to plan and construct artistic 
or useful articles from wood and 
metal. The course has no curriculum, 
and no fees are charged. Each en- 
rollee, under the direction of the 
instructors, works and advances at his 
own speed on a project in which he is 
interested. 


There are 203 different extra-cur- 
ricular groups sponsored by Penn- 
sylvania State College. There is an 
aviation club, an organized clique 
for managers of campus politics, 
musical and dramatic organizations, 
dance orchestras, literary groups, and 
the like. Forty-six societies are de- 
voted to professional interests, and 
36 national and 5 local honorary and 
professional fraternities give recogni- 
tion for outstanding scholastic achieve- 
ments in various departments. 


In conrrast with the more than 
307,000 new students—of whom 42 
per cent are women—who enter insti- 
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tutions of higher education annually 
in the United States, the Ministry of 
Education of Germany has limited 
the number of new students who 
may be admitted to the universities 
and technical high schools to fifteen 
thousand, 5 per cent of whom may 
be females. Under the maximum 
ruling only fifteen thousand of the 
39,579 graduates of German pre- 
paratory schools may be permitted 
the right to obtain a_ university 
training. This fall four thousand 
men and seven hundred women passed 
the rigid requirements for entrance to 
the German universities. 


Two eastern institutions have an- 
nounced financial campaigns: Rutgers 
University seeks $10,000,000 within 
the next ten years and Trinity College 
seeks $300,000 by December 1. No 
intensive drive for funds is con- 
templated at Rutgers. An endow- 
ment committee has been created by 
the trustees for the purpose of 
planning a continuing movement to 
strengthen the University’s financial 
resources. At Trinity, however, an 
alumni committee is actively at work. 
An anonymous donor has given 
$400,000 to construct a new chem- 
istry laboratory, but $300,000 more 
is needed to build the type of building 
planned. 


‘Taery students at Amherst College 
have organized a co-operative avia- 
tion club, the members of which are 
learning to fly and to keep up with 
aeronautic developments. The group 
has a hangar and three of the latest 
type planes and also a paid director. 
It is entirely self-controlled since 
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Amherst College has refused to accept 
responsibility for it outside of insisting 
upon the permission of the parents 
of students for their membership. 
Two of the student members hold 
commercial pilot’s licenses, one with 
100 hours of solo flying and one 
with 50. 


Gifts during the Month 


New York University and Belle- 
vue Hospital Medical College have 
received $52,700 from the estate of 
William C. Lusk, retired New York 
University professor. 

The General Education Board has 
given $50,000 to New York Uni- 
versity to conduct a program of 
teacher training and research in con- 
nection with the emergency adult- 
education activities in New York City. 

Wooster College has received from 
Birt E. Baback of Phelps, New York, 
$100,000 for the building of a new 
girls’ dormitory. 

Columbia University has received 
a total of $51,543. The largest gifts 
were $25,000 from the Carnegie Cor- 
poration for the maintenance of the 
School of Library Service, $10,000 
from the W. K. Kellogg Foundation 
for a study of rheumatic fever, and 
$1,730 from an Italian Society’s En- 
dowment Fund. The remainder of 
the funds were contributions from 
individual donors. 

The Rockefeller Foundation has 
given $50,000 to the University of 
Chicago to carry on biological re- 
searches in sex. This is an increase 
of $30,000 over the annual grant 
which the Foundation has given to 
the University for the last five years. 

The American Bar Association has 
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received $50,000 from the Carnegie 
Foundation to expedite its three-year 
campaign for a unified national bar 
and ultimately to improve the nation’s 
laws and their administration. At 
the present time there are 1,430 
organizations of lawyers in the United 
States, but there is no established 
co-ordination between them. 

Amherst College has received 
$1,000,000 from the will of the late 
Frank L. Babbott of Brooklyn, New 
York. In addition to this bequest, 
Mr. Babbott left two scholarship 
funds of $10,000 each. 

The Carnegie Corporation has given 
$150,000 to Mount Holyoke College 
for library endowment. 

Colby College has received $6,000 
from the will of the late Fred M. 
Preble, of Ludlow, Vermont, for 
endowment funds and $3,000 to 
establish a scholarship fund. 

The trustees of Wesleyan Uni- 
versity have received $9,500 in a 
special grant, to supplement the 
more than $100,000 in endowment 
funds. The money is to be used 
primarily for research, but a portion 
is to be allotted for secretarial service 
in various departments of the college 
and for defraying the traveling ex- 
penses of faculty members attending 
meetings of learned societies. 

Wesleyan University has received 
$2,904,468 from the will of the late 
Charles H. Morse, of New York. 

The Rockefeller Foundation has 
given $21,000 to Amherst College to 
support biological research. 


Iw us annual report, Dean William 
F. Russell, of Teachers College, sug- 
gests the raising of an endowment 
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fund of $3,000,000 for the estab- 
lishment of a new school at Teachers 
College, to be known as the Ad- 
vanced School of Education. This 
school would provide graduate train- 
ing for exceptionally able students, 
who would be admitted only after 
passing rigid examinations, for leader- 
ship in American education. Once a 
student entered, however, he would 
be guaranteed economic security and 
given a position for life. 

Dean Russell’s proposal is similar 
to the Ecole Normale Superieure 
School of Paris. The offerings of the 
school would be confined to perfecting 
the scholarship, research, and pro- 
fessional abilities of its students in 
three departments: educational re- 
search, practical science, and profes- 
sional education. No separate faculty 
would be necessary for the new school 
since professors in Teachers College 
could be assigned to such duties for 
full or part time. 


Tue men’s student council at Grin- 
nell College abolished the customary 
paddle hazing of Freshmen by Sopho- 
mores this year. At the same time, 
however, they ordered every Fresh- 
man to appear at dinner in the college 
dining halls on a set date accompanied 


by a young woman. Upperclassmen 
were placed in charge of the dinner 
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with orders to criticize the table 
manners of the first-year men. 


A sexecrep group of Juniors and 
Seniors at Yale University, during 
the spring reading period, will make a 
week’s visit to Washington to study 
Federal government in action at 
short range. The bulk of the expense 
of those selected will be paid by the 
University from the funds of the 
Block Foundation. 

The program is being arranged in 
co-operation with the recently estab- 
lished National Institution of Public | 
Affairs at Washington. Visits have 
been planned to each branch of 
Congress, to some of their com- 
mittees, to the Supreme Court, to 
the Executive Offices at the White 
House, and to the principal admin- 
istrative agencies, together with press 
bureaus and offices of important 
lobbying organizations. After the 
trip has been completed, each student 
will write a paper dealing with some 
phase of the week’s activities. The 
trip will carry out the general purpose 
of the Block Foundation to promote 
a better understanding of the press 
and public opinion in their relation- 
ships to government. It is hoped, 
also, that it will encourage a more 
active participation by college men in 
the affairs of the national government. 





-Editorial‘Comments - 





The Military Drill Ruling 


N December 3 the United 
C) States Supreme Court ruled 
upon an appeal from the 
Supreme Court of California con- 
cerning compulsory military training 
for Freshmen and Sophomores at 
the University of California. The 
decision has attracted national atten- 
tion in the newspapers, and because 
of its implications deserves discussion. 
The problems of compulsory military 
training has not been settled by the 
decision of the United States Supreme 
Court, but the ruling will unques- 
tionably be of considerable signifi- 
cance in future developments. 
In the fall of 1932 Albert W. 


Hamilton, the son of a Methodist 
clergyman, and W. Alonzo Reynolds, 
the grandson of another Methodist 
clergyman, matriculated at the Uni- 


versity of California. Soon there- 
after they asked exemption from 
compulsory military training on the 
grounds of religious and conscientious 
objections. The request was denied. 
Later the Methodist Episcopal bishop 
of that district and several other 
individuals asked the regents that 
military training be made optional. 
The regents refused. The students, 
financed by a strong religious organi- 
zation, then instituted action against 
the regents for a mandate to permit 
the students to attend the University 
on the grounds that under the 
California constitution and statutes 
the regents had no right to bar them 


from the University. The California 
Supreme Court refused the mandate 
without hearing the plaintiffs and 
ruled that their rights under the 
Federal constitution had not been 
invaded. 

An appeal to the United States 
Supreme Court has brought the 
decision of December 3, the Court 
unanimously supporting the action 
of the California Supreme Court 
in two opinions: one prepared by 
Justice Butler and another concur- 
ring opinion written by Justice Car- 
dozo and subscribed to by Justices 
Brandeis and Stone. From these two 
opinions the following conclusions 
may be drawn: 

1. No citizen, under the consti- 
tution, has legal freedom to refuse 
to take military training if such 
training is required of him by law. 
This applies not only to students but 
to all citizens. Justice Butler ex- 
pressed the opinion of the Court on 
this point in the following statement: 


Government, federal and state, each in 
its own sphere owes a duty to the people 
within its jurisdiction to preserve itself 
in adequate strength to maintain peace 
and order and to assure the just enforce- 
ment of law. And every citizen owes the 
reciprocal duty, according to his capacity, 
to support and defend government against 
all enemies. Plainly there is no ground 
for the contention that the regents order 
requiring able bodied male students under 
the age of 24, as a condition of their 
enrollment, to take the prescribed instruc- 
tions in military science and tactics, 
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transgresses any constitutional rights 
asserted by these appellants. 


In concurring with this opinion of 
the majority of the Court, Justice 
Cardozo wrote: 


The right of private judgment has 
never yet been so exalted above the 
powers and the compulsion of the agencies 
of Government. One who is a martyr to 
a principle which may turn out in the end 
to be a delusion or an error—does not 
prove by his martyrdom that he has kept 
within the law. 


Justice Cardozo went on to point out 
that if the liberties of the conscientious 
objectors were extended to the lengths 
suggested in the appeal of the Cal- 
ifornia students a citizen “might 
refuse to contribute taxes in further- 
ance of war, whether for attack or 
defense, or in furtherance of any 
other end condemned by his conscience 
as irreligious or immoral.” 

This unequivocal ruling by the 
Supreme Court in brief means this: 
No citizen has the constitutional 
right to refuse to submit to military 
training if that training has been 
legally required of him. In previous 
decisions the Court ruled that Rosika 
Schwimmer and Professor Douglas C. 
MacIntosh could not be admitted to 
citizenship because they refused to 
take the oath to bear arms if necessary 
in time of war. Exemptions to mili- 
tary service in time of war, the Court 
points out, come from action by 
Congress and are not granted by 
constitutional right. In this con- 
nection Justice Butler cited the Rosika 
Schwimmer decision of several years 
ago: 

That it is the duty of citizens by 
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force of arms to defend our government 
against all enemies whenever necessity 
arises is a fundamental principle of the 
Constitution. . . . Whatever tends to 
lessen the willingness of citizens to dis- 
charge their duty to bear arms in the 
country’s defense detracts from the 
strength and safety of the Government. 


2. The second conclusion follows by 
implication: The trustees or regents 
of a state university have the power 
to legislate in matters relating to 
campus routine. Because of this 
power the Universities of Wisconsin 
and Minnesota, within the recent 
past, have abrogated compulsory mili- 
tary training and have made it 
optional. This is within the rights 
of the regents as an agency of the 
state. Conversely the regents have 
the power to require compulsory 
training. The decision of the Su- 
preme Court does not question this 


right of university governing boards. 
On the contrary, it supports the 
authority of governing boards to 
decide the question whichever way 
they see fit. 

3. The ruling of the Supreme Court 


does not bear upon the status 
of the Morrill Land-Grant College 
Act. The Morrill Act requires land- 
grant colleges to offer military train- 
ing but it does not require that the 
training be compulsory. Nothing in 
the present decision affects this basic 
law regarding military training in the 
colleges. On this point Justice Butler 
wrote: 


While, by acceptance of the benefits of 
the Morrill Act of 1862 and the creation 
of the university in order appropriately 
to comply with the terms of the grant, 
the State became bound to offer students 
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in that university instruction in military 
tactics, it remains untrammeled by federal 
enactment and is entirely free to deter- 
mine for itself the branches of military 
training to be provided, the content of 
the instruction to be given and the 
objectives to be attained. That State— 
as did each of the other States of the 
Union—for the proper discharge of its 
obligations as beneficiary of the grant 
made the course in military instruction 
compulsory upon students. Recently 
Wisconsin and Minnesota have made it 
elective. The question whether the State 
has bound itself to require students to 
take the training is not here involved. 


bene Supreme Court ruling 
amounts to a serious setback 
to those who are fighting military 
training in the colleges. But despite 
the obvious damage to their cam- 
paign, the objectors have expressed 
through the press their conviction 
that the fight will go on along one or 
all of the following lines. 

The first is action by Congress. 
Soon after the decision of the Supreme 
Court had been reported in the 
papers, Senator Lynn Frazier, Repub- 
lican from North Dakota, announced 
a plan to present a bill in Congress 
which, if passed, would withhold 
Federal funds from land-grant col- 
leges where military training is com- 
pulsory. Whether such a bill will be 
presented in the forthcoming Congress 
remains to be seen, but it is certain 
that religious and other organizations 
which are attacking compulsory mili- 
tary drill will actively proceed down 
this avenue. A similar bill several 
years ago passed the committee to 
which it was referred in the House of 
Representatives and came up for dis- 
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cussion—and defeat—upon the floor 
of the House. 

The second is action by state legis- 
latures. In several states attempts 
are being planned to present and 
pass legislation which will order 
boards of regents and trustees to 
eliminate the compulsory feature of 
military training. To the knowledge 
of the writer no such legislation has 
as yet been passed in any state of the 
Union, but some of the religious 
groups sponsoring. such legislation 
may be powerful enough to put it 
into the statutes of one or more states. 

Action by boards of regents or 
trustees is the third possible avenue. 
As an agency of the state charged 
with legislative functions concerning 
campus routines, boards of trustees 
and regents have the power to make 
military training either compulsory 
or optional. This power is dem- 
onstrated by the rulings of the boards 
of regents at Wisconsin and Minne- 
sota which have not as yet been 
challenged. The recent action of the 
board of trustees at the University 
of Minnesota went through with a 
vote of six to five, but according 
to their by-laws a majority is suff- 
cient to pass upon any problem 
presented to the trustees. Thus 
University of Minnesota students 
can take military training or not as 
they choose. Unquestionably the 
religious groups interested in the 
military training question will seek 
to persuade the majority of other 
boards to eliminate the compulsory 
feature of drill. 

The fourth possibility is action by 
faculties. At some institutions fac- 
ulty members have attempted to 
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exert influence upon this question. 
At Cornell several years ago a major- 
ity of the faculty voted to recommend 
to the board of trustees that military 
training be abolished. The board of 
trustees, however, disregarded the 
faculty recommendation. At other 
institutions groups of faculty mem- 
bers have agitated toward this same 
end but, in general, without success. 
Strong adherents of the notion among 
faculty members that compulsory 
military training has no place in an 
educational institution will very likely 
continue their campaigns. 

The final possibility is action by 
students. Besides the religious groups 
which are fighting military training 
one must reckon with student groups, 
and more especially the National 
Student League. After the announce- 
ment of the Supreme Court’s decision 
the League, from its headquarters at 
114 West Fourteenth Street, New 
York City, gave out the following 
statement: 


The National Student League states 
categorically that it does not recognize 
fellow students in other lands as enemies 
and will not engage in conflict with them 
no matter what decision in this regard is 
made by the United States Government. 

The National Student League will 
continue to lead the student campaign 
for the complete abolition of the ROTC 
and the Naval ROTC. 


On many campuses students affili- 
ated with the League are noisily 
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agitating for the abolition not only 
of the compulsory feature of military 
training but of all military training 
even though it be voluntary. Since 
the League is supported by but a 
small percentage of the student bodies 
on most campuses, it is not likely that 
their campaign will be directly suc- 
cessful. There seems to be little 
question, however, that their agita- 
tion will be continuous, vigorous, and 
administratively annoying. Thus in- 
directly they may, on some campuses, 
develop much more influence than 
their numbers justify. 

Despite the decision of the Supreme 
Court the problem of compulsory 
military training is by no means 
settled. Educators, particularly in 
land-grant colleges, will have the 
problem with them for many years 
to come. Whether or not Wisconsin 
and Minnesota have been wise in 
their decisions to make the training 
optional remains to be seen. There 
are those who believe that the agita- 
tion growing from compulsory train- 
ing will alienate from state institutions 
the support of large groups of citizens 
and thus seriously handicap their 
programs in other, and perhaps more 
important, directions. On the other 
hand many no-less-thoughtful indi- 
viduals are of the opinion that the 
University of California—and other 
land-grant institutions—are being sup- 
ported in their stand by the majority 
of citizens. W.H.C. 
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A Committee's Report 


NursINnG SCHOOLS ToDay AND ToMoRROW, 
final report of the Committee on the Grad- 
ing of Nursing Schools. New York: 
Nursing Information Bureau of the 
American Nurses’ Association, 1934. 
268 pp. $2.00. 


The Committee on the Grading of 
Nursing Schools, which has been carrying 
on a nation-wide inquiry for the last eight 
years, presents its final report in a 
spirited volume entitled Nursing Schools 
Today and Tomorrow. The Committee 
from the very beginning of its labors has 
undertaken a much wider task than its 
name implies. It early determined its 
function to be “the study of ways and 
means for insuring an ample supply of 
nursing service, of whatever type and 
quality is needed for adequate care of the 

atient, at a price within his reach.” 

he Committee has been composed of 
representatives of the National League 
* Nursing Education, the American 
Nurses’ Association, the National Organi- 
zation for Public Health Nursing, the 
American Medical Association, the Ameri- 
can College of Surgeons, the American 
Hospital Association, the American Pub- 
lic Health Association, and several mem- 
bers and consultants at large. 

Dr. William Darrach, of New York 
City, chairman of the Committee, in the 
Introduction generously gives most of 
the credit for the preparation of the 
final report to May Ayres Burgess, who 
has served as Director of the Studies of 
the Committee. It is significant that 
this large Committee, representing far- 
flung professional interests, was able to 
unite without a dissenting voice in offering 
its concluding study as a report of the 
whole group. 

In general, the main problem the 
Committee discovers is discussed in 
Chapter II of the Report under the 
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suggestive title, “Too Many Yet Too 
Few.” Throughout the country, to put 
the issue bluntly, we have a distressing 
oversupply of persons endeavoring to 
earn a livelihood in nursing and a marked 
lack of nurses adequately trained to meet 
the demands of modern nursing service. 
The population of the United States 
increased 62 per cent from 1900 to 1930, 
while the number of trained nurses 
increased, during that period, 2,374 per 
cent. The Report is careful to point 
out that the situation it describes was 
evident long before the present economic 
depression. 

The Report deals at some length with 
what a professional nurse should know 
and with the essentials for a basic pro- 
fessional school. It finds the great 
majority of training schools mediocre 
and inadequate and instituted primarily 
to provide nursing service for fooeiiente. 
The way to reform lies in the complete 
elimination of most of the training 
schools as at present organized and 
conducted. The nursing schools of today 
mainly come under the sharp con- 
demnation of the Committee. “The 
most serious weaknesses in schools of 
nursing,” it is courageously pointed out, 
“are too few good teachers, too few 
workers, insufficient time and not enough 
emphasis on what good nursing really is.” 

The nursing schools of tomorrow must 
be fundamentally educational enterprises 
freed from the direct control of hospital 
authorities and from an existence depend- 
ent upon their supplying the nursing 
needs of hospitals. The way out seems 
to lie through the co-operation of colleges 
and hospitals in setting up courses of 
study under college direction which will 
assure the public of a competently 
trained nurse. The Report deals only 
slightly with the question of public 
regulation of nursing, but indicates that 
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serious consideration should be given 
to the question of the public licensing 
of all persons who undertake nursing 
for hire. 

The whole Report presents in a 
dispassionate and judicial vein the un- 
assailable evidence of the need of reform 
in nursing education and practice. It is 
issued as a distinct challenge to the 
nursing and medical professions and to 
hospital and college authorities to join 
together to institute the reforms which 
are now so clearly demanded by the 
inherent rights of the sick and by society 
in general. 

Haran Hoyt Horner 
University of the State of New York 


College Charters 


CHARTERS AND Basic Laws or SELECTED 
AMERICAN UNIVERSITIES AND COL- 
LEGES, by E. C. Elliott and M. M. 
Chambers. New York: Carnegie Foun- 
dation for the Advancement of Teach- 
ing, 1934 viit640 pp. No price 
isted. 


This volume is the first of a series of 
three projected by the Carnegie Founda- 
tion te the Advancement of Teaching 
with the co-operation of Purdue Uni- 
versity for the purpose of making readily 
available certain materials essential for 
administrative officers, board members, 
and others concerned with the organiza- 
tion and administration of institutions of 
higher learning. In the first volume, the 
only one yet published, there is brought 
together a collection of charters and 
certain basic laws of fifty-one repre- 
sentative American universities, colleges, 
and technical schools. In addition to 
constitutional provisions and statutory 
enactments, brief annotations are made of 
significant court decisions. No attempt 
is made to include the whole body of the 
law relating to any particular institution; 
rather the purpose is to present “rep- 
resentative patterns of the external 
government” (p. v) of certain typical 
institutions. This extensive collection of 
charters and basic laws should serve ‘to 
give the careful reader a comprehensive 
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understanding of the legal basis of higher 
education in this country—an _ under- 
standing much needed by the practical 
administrator as well as the student of 
the theory of higher education. 

The second volume in the series will be 
devoted to the internal administration of 
higher institutions. By bringing together 
and analyzing the by-laws, ordinances, 
and rules and regulations of the governing 
boards of representative institutions, it 
will attempt to present typical patterns 
of internal institutional operation. The 
third volume will be designed as a hand- 
book for the twenty thousand odd lay 
members of the governing boards of 
higher institutions. It will consist of a 
series of questions regarding the duties 
of board members with answers based on 
the findings of experience and research. 

Newton Epwarps 
University of Chicago 


Education of Negroes 


Lanp-GranT COLLEGES FOR NEGROES, 
by John W. Davis. Institute, West 
Virginia: West Virginia State College, 
1934. 73 pages. 


After a discussion of the general 
foundation of agricultural and industrial 
education in the United States leading 
up to the enactment of the Morrill Act 
of 1862, the writer, who is the President 
of West Virginia State College, briefly 
summarizes the condition of education 
for Negroes prior to the passage of the 
second Morrill Act in 1890 and sets 
forth the facts concerning the establish- 
ment of the seventeen separate land- 
grant colleges for Negroes. 

The major contribution made by the 
writer, however, is his marshaling of 
facts under the caption, “Expansion 
under Handicaps.” The land-grant insti- 
tutions for Negroes in 1916 enrolled 
4,875 students, of whom 2,595 were 
elementary, 2,268 secondary, and only 
12 of collegiate grade. In 1931-32 the 
college enrollment had risen to 5,679, 
secondary-school students constituted less 
than a third of the student body, and 
there were no pupils in elementary classes. 
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The value of property had increased from 
$2,572,142 to $12,427,400 and the income 
from $1,795,330 to $3,112,027 with the 
high point in 1929 totaling $4,123,749. 
In spite of such outward signs o 
rogress the land-grant colleges for 
Neate are severely handicapped. “Not 
one state which supports a_ separate 
land-grant college for Negroes has estab- 
lished an experiment station in connection 
with the institution for Negroes.” Ade- 
quate extension services among Negroes 
on the basis of percentage of population 
have not been developed; there is a 
shortage of approximately 396 workers. 
“The Association of Land-Grant Col- 
leges and Universities,” says Mr. Davis, 
“thas been importuned to throw its great 
power behind the work of land-grant 
colleges for Negroes, but as yet has not 
done so. The Tendnall attitude of this 
Association has contributed negatively 
to the work of the institutions for 


Negroes.” 
G. D. Witson 
Ohio State University 


One Aspect of Educational 
Guidance 


StupIESs IN ARTICULATION OF HIGH 
ScHOOL AND COLLEGE, WITH SPECIAL 
REFERENCE TO THE SUPERIOR StTu- 
DENT, by Henry C. Mills and others. 
Buffalo, New York: University of 
Buffalo, 1934. xiilit+319 pp. (Uni- 
versity of Buffalo Studies, Vol. IX, 
1934). $2.50. 


This volume, which constitutes an 
interim report of a five-year project 
at the University of Buffalo supported 
by a grant from the General Education 
Board, is a significant contribution to the 
problem of articulation. While most of 
its pages are devoted to that aspect of 
educational guidance which is concerned 
with admission to college, and with 
prediction of college marks, the longer- 
term requirements of constructive guid- 
ance are by no means neglected. In a 
characteristically lucid and judicial Fore- 
word, President Capen tells of co- 
operative arrangements with the Buffalo 
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high schools whereby the most gifted 
graduates of the high schools could shorten 
their high school-college courses by one 
or two semesters, and concludes with 
these significant sentences: 


It was almost immediately apparent that 
the University needed more information than 
was available concerning the characteristics 
and capacities of the students themselves and 
concerning the validity of current measure- 
ments of accomplishment, if it were to do 
justice at once to this special group and to its 
own standards. It was also clear that a much 
more extensive advisory service should be pro- 
vided for these students during their high 
school course than was at first contemplated, 
or than the University could finance (p. viii). 


These sentences summarize important 
conclusions whose validity is now becom- 
ing increasingly obvious to a growing 
number of leaders in American educa- 
tion. Satisfactory articulation cannot be 
achieved by any short and quick devices 
such as final high-school examinations, 
college-entrance examinations, or objec- 
tive tests administered singly or in single 
batteries at the time of admission to 
college, although each of these devices 
has some predictive and guidance value. 
Admission to college is only one aspect 
of the guidance problem which is con- 
tinuous throughout the whole school 
career of the pupil. President Capen 
points out that the problem becomes 
acute at the time of passing from sec- 
ondary school to college, but he calls 
attention to the need for much more 
extensive advisory service to pupils 
during as well as at the end of their 
high-school careers. 

An introductory chapter by E. S. 
Jones, the editor of the volume, gives a 
statement of the background of the study, 
and outlines the three major divisions of 
the projects included in the study. 
Part I includes seven chapters devoted 
to an extensive analysis of the nature of 
the superior student. A chapter on the 
problem of intellectual maturity is of 
unusual interest. Part II includes four 
chapters on the prediction of college 
performance, and a fifth chapter which 
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surveys the literature on college per- 
formance predictions. Part III is de- 
voted to measuring the overlapping 
between high school and college and 
consists of eight chapters by Henry C. 
Mills concerning wee topics as experi- 
menting with the direct method, the 
contribution of high-school physics to 
elementary college physics, high-school 
chemistry to college chemistry, and 
analyses of high-school and college courses 
in economics and American history. Per- 
haps the most interesting chapter in 
Part III is one entitled, “Anticipating 
College Work.” The final chapter gives 
a summary and outline of proposed 
studies. 

Appendix A gives zero-order correla- 
tion coefficients between freshman and 
sophomore college averages and various 
criteria for college admission. Appendix 
B reproduces the special examinations 
used as a basis for awarding college credit. 

This report is substantial and should 
find a place on the shelf of everyone 
interested in the relations of secondary 
and higher education, particularly with 
reference to guidance problems. Further 
reports on this project of the University 
of Buffalo will be anticipated with eager- 
ness by all who read this volume. 

Ben D. Woop 
Columbia University 


A Social Survey 


Tue Necro’s Cuurcu, by Benjamin 
Elijah Mays and Joseph William 
Nicholson. New York: Institute of 
Social and Religious Research, 1933. 
Pp. Xili+321. $2.00. 


Every white man in America should 
read this appealing story. He will experi- 
ence two emotions as he reads—joy at 
what the Negro church has done, and 
shame at the poor encouragement the 
dominant race has given to this really 
marvellous achievement. 

The authors of this study, which 
occupied two years, and covered the 
Negro churches in twelve cities, 609 
organizations in all, and in four counties, 
185 organizations in all, understand the 
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accepted and approved techniques for 
social surveys and have used them con- 
sistently, but most important of all, 
being cultured Negroes «atin og they 
have spoken as insiders in regard to 
the Negro and the Church. There is no 
bitterness in the book, although there is 
plenty of room for it. 

No review can be adequate for a book 
so replete with facts. It must be read to 
be appreciated, and out of that apprecia- 
tion will come an increased respect for 
the Negro and the hope that nothing will 
ever happen to his church to make it less 
democratic or less the genuine expression 
of the soul’s up-striving. 

Perhaps this paragraph, quoted from 
the book, will serve to indicate its calm, 
judicious attitude and its solid worth: 


The analysis reveals that the status of the 
Negro church is in part the result of the 
failure of American Christianity in the realm 
of race-relations; that the church’s program, 
except in rare instances, is static, non- 
progressive, and fails to challenge the loyalty 
of many of the most critically minded Negroes; 
that the vast majority of its pastors are poorly 
trained academically, and more poorly trained 
theologically; that more than half of the 
sermons analyzed are abstract, other-worldly, 
and imbued with a magical conception of 
religion; that in the church school less than 
one-tenth of the teachers are college grad- 
uates; that there are too many Negro 
churches; that the percentage of Negro 
churches in debt is high; that for the most 
part the Negro church is little concerned with 
juvenile delinquency and other social prob- 
lems in its environment; that less than half 
of the reported membership can be relied 
upon to finance the church regularly and 
consistently; and that the rural church suffers 
most because of the instability and poverty 
of the rural Negroes (page 278). 


And yet these scholarly authors have 
great hope of the Negro church, because 
it is the Negro’s very own, because it 
furnishes the individual opportunity for 
social recognition and to be “‘somebody,” 
because it offers complete freedom to 
relax and to throw off the mask that 
must be worn in the presence of the 
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dominant group, because it is a real 
community center, because it and its 
leaders encourage education and nurture 
the development of Negro business, 
because it is thoroughly democratic with 
almost complete absence of class cleav- 
ages, because it transcends racial barriers 
in its practice, because its ministry is 
free and highly respected, and because 
its message, its gospel, is closely akin 
to that of Jesus in its insistence on 
elemental human rights and the duty of 
social love. 

The authors conclude that “the Negro 
Church has the potentialities to become 
possibly the greatest spiritual force in 
the United States.” Who can say that 
this conclusion is incorrect? The diag- 
nosis no one can deny. The Institute of 
Social and Religious Research is to be 
heartily congratulated upon this addi- 
tional volume to its already excellent 
series, facing all the facts in our religious 


and social life. We. A. Miensee 
Vanderbilt University 


The University and Its Public 


Relations 
By Cuar.es H. Titus 


[Continued from page 20] 
may do more to destroy the interest 
and support of the public in the 
university or college than any mis- 
takes made by either faculty or 
administration or president or govern- 
ing board. Six thousand students at 
the University of California at Los 
Angeles promote or retard the friendly 
public relations of their Alma Mater 
more in a day than do the faculty in 
months. The solution of this phase 
of the problem of public relations 
may be the most difficult, and the 
pathway toward even partial solution 
is not clearly seen at this time. The 
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problem may be one of youth and 
of culture, or it may be one of precept 
and example for faculty and parents, 
not to mention the alumni and the 
public as such. 


HE development of friendly, 

interesting, and valuable rela- 
tions between the various sections 
of the public and the five over- 
lapping groups in our institutions of 
igher learning will be greatly im- 
proved and mutual understanding 
increased when all parties concerned 


come to realize that institutions of | 


learning are not primarily business 
offices—there are plenty of those on 
Main Street; not primarily athletic 
clubs—football notwithstanding; not 
primarily social clubs—in spite of gen- 
eral impressions and motion pictures; 
not even primarily laboratories— 
General Electric, General Motors and 
Swift and Company have scientific 
workshops of the highest order; and 
not primarily libraries—counties and 


cities have their archives and their | 


collections of novels and dictionaries. 


Institutions of higher learning are / 


fundamentally atmospheres in which 
younger students work with and 
sacrifice with older students as they 
together seek to learn the truth and 
to grow intellectually, culturally, and 
spiritually in order that life may be 
richer and more worth while not only 
for themselves, but for mankind as 
well. Considerable has been done, 


but much remains to be accomplished | 


in developing fine relations between 
institutions of higher learning and 
the public. [Vol. VI, No. 1] 
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In the Lay Magazines 


“Horse-Car Liberal Arts Schools,” by 
Donald Hayworth, North American 
Review, December, 1934. 

National culture? Do we have one? 
And, if so, what is it? And why do we 
not pay more attention to it? This 
article gives a somewhat different per- 
spective on the needs of our colleges and 
of our college students. For many years 
back now, some of the enlightened ones 
have been crying “Teach them how to 
make a living in this new civilization, in 
this changing society of ours,” but Mr. 
Hayworth says, “Don’t just teach them 
how to make money; don’t insist on the 
culture of the past; teach them the 
culture of today!” 

That there is much that is good in 
today’s civilization, Mr. Hayworth is 
assured, but the colleges will have to doa 
deliberate and exhaustive study in order 
to arrive at the culture of the age. 
June, each year, sees thousands of young 
men and women tumbled out into the 
world with a confused introduction to 
science, mathematics, Latin, Greek, and 
perhaps French, and business methods; 
but, how much of it is practicable 
information of any value, and how much 
of it will form the ground work for a 
really fine modern culture? 

Some of our colleges and universities 
are conducting interesting and somewhat 
successful experimentations in this gen- 
eral direction, but 


even those who are the most progressive in 
the field of higher education do not seem to 
recognize that the culture of today, as found 
among the foremost intelligences of our time, 
is quite different from the culture of 1850. 
Their reforms . . . are still trying to implant 
a love for the culture of generations past. 
These suggestions need not imply that the 
liberal arts colleges should lower their stand- 
ards. They should always furnish instruction 
beyond the contemporary attainments of 
cultured people. The arts colleges should 
build upon and above the culture of their 
time. But they must not build apart from 
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the structures which are best known and most 
admired in our own age—lest all their work 
be lost. 


And the arts colleges, if they accept 
and teach the culture of our own time, 
will find themselves a “most significant 
force in directing the constant evolution 
of our national culture.” 


“A Critique of Our Colleges,” by Richard 
A. Lester, American Scholar, Autumn, 
1934. 

This is an intelligent article on the 
lack of co-operation among the colleges 
and universities. A new course in law 
and business is being inaugurated between 
the Yale School of Law and the Harvard 
School of Business Administration in 
which one year is spent at Harvard and 
three at Yale, and this is hailed as a 
distinct departure in American education, 
a “novel experiment.” The author draws 
attention to the fact that about the 
only connections which our colleges have 
with each other are the athletic contests, 
and the now-and-again visiting professor. 
And should this be so? Should trans- 
ferring from one college to another be 
frowned upon? Should one college refuse 
to give credit for work completed suc- 
cessfully in another? Our policy in this 
regard is quite different from that pursued 
in most foreign countries where, as in 
Germany, “it is the exceptional student 
who has not been to at least three 
different universities while many have 
been to six or eight.” 

The exaggerated fidelity to one educa- 
tional institution handed down from 
father to son breeds an_ intellectual 
dependence and restricts educational 
opportunities. The same professors teach 
the same subjects, year in, year out, 
write books which they use in their 
courses, and when it comes to hiring a 
new man for the department they select 
one of their own students because they 
know since they trained him that he is 
well trained. It is an inbreeding that 
makes for narrowness and an ignorance 
of the fact that there is another side let 


IV 
alone a knowledge of what the other 
side is. 

Mr. Lester becomes explicit on this 
point: 

From my undergraduate study at Yale I 
was led to believe that the definitions and 
economic “laws” italicised in the textbook 
which I as a sophomore memorized for the 
ten-minute quizzes were just about the last 
word in economic “science”; that they were 
quite universally accepted by enlightened 
minds. . . . Much to my surprise soon after 
receiving my brand-new twenty-dollar degree 
I learned that the very things which these 
professors seemed so sure about themselves 
they were ardently arguing with equally 
well-known professors in those scientific maga- 
zines that cost $1.25 or so anissue. Had I not 
continued my studies at Princeton I probably 
should never have discovered that the well- 
dressed young man there learns quite different 
definitions and economic laws. 


Mr. Lester thinks we need some 
medium of exchange of students and 
professors. There is almost more of an 
exchange between colleges in foreign 
countries and our own colleges, than 
there is between educational institutions 
in this country. “Why not develop the 
domestic market?” The author draws 
attention to the statement of Chancellor 
Capen in a former issue of this JouRNAL 
that this lack of co-ordination offers 
“an incomparable challenge” to leaders 
of education in this country. 


“Schools Can Learn to Educate,” by 
John R. Tunis, Scribner’s, November, 
1934. 

This is the second of two articles on 
the Pennsylvania Study sponsored by the 
Carnegie Foundation. The first article 
discussed the credit system and how it 
worked, and this one describes the 
Cumulative Record Card, a device which 
enables educators to determine early in a 

outh’s scholastic career whether or not 
e should go to college, and also aids in 
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guiding the student successfully through- 
out high school. 

Since 1928, the Pennsylvania Study has 
used these cards for twelve thousand high- 
school students in the public schools of 
Pittsburgh with gratifying results. The 
card was devised by the American 
Council on Education and contains for 
each pupil a record of his ability, progress, 
and special aptitudes over the period of 
his school career, as discovered from 
ane tests given periodically. At a 
glance the card shows for a given pupil 





the quality, amount, and consistency | 


of his intellectual progress, and not 
merely the marks given him by various 
teachers. More important, it shows his 
scores on certain standardized objective 
tests and where he stands as compared 
with thousands of other youths of the 
same age and amount of training. 

One of the unfortunate defects of the 
American school system has been exag- 
geration of the importance of the 
school and the underestimation of the 
individual as the essential factor in 
learning. The cumulative record shows 
a pupil’s achievement both within and 
without the classroom, what he has done 


on his own initiative and how much | 
information he has absorbed and retained, | 
thus taking into account and drawing [| 


attention to individual differences and 
attainments. 

The card also aids in solving one of the 
most difficult problems in education, the 
problem of guidance, for by means of this 
card, a teacher, a principal, a superin- 
tendent, or a college-entrance examiner 
is able to obtain a complete picture of the 
school career of any child who comes 
under his supervision. 


The Pennsylvania Study has not sought to 
create unpleasant distinctions, to stigmatize 
those who are not suited to four years in 
college, but rather to help them to avoid 
wasting their time and the funds of their 
parents who more often than not can ill afford 
such expenditure. 

















